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“CAPTAIN” JOHN WEST 
Unalterably Determined 

Westport, Oregon, located 25 miles upriver on Highway 30 from Astoria, is a quiet, 
small, unincorporated town where one can still take a ferry across the channel to Puget Island. 
150 years ago it was a different story. The namesake of Westport, Oregon was not taken from 
Westport, Connecticut, Westport, Washington or Westport, Missouri; but rather from the 
surname of the Scottish immigrant John West. John West, born 1908, sailed around the Horn of 
South America from Quebec, Canada, arriving in Oregon in the summer of 1850. West was one 
of the earliest, most highly skilled and well-seasoned millwrights in the Oregon Territory. John 
West engineered, constructed and operated some of the first sawmills on the lower Columbia 
River, including his own water-powered sawmill. West was an early exporter of both lumber 
and salmon, one of the first packers and later canners of salmon, one of the early operators of a 
mercantile, an innovator in lumbering and canning, a logger, boat builder, winemaker, meat 
canner, farmer, lender, and community developer. 

West personified the term self-made, having had no formal education and no family 
wealth. He had an inquisitive mind and was not above taking calealies) risks or afraid of hard 
work in order to obtain the seemingly unobtainable. An w& ed sates of John West 
still hangs in the Westport volunteer firehouse: the West family headstones in the Westport 
Cemetery are leaning over with badly weathered inscriptions; old pilings rot away in the 
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Westport Slough, and the logging tunnel continues its slow implosion. These are the physical \ 
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thirty-eight year presence in his namesake town. Despite this, the John West name remains today 
as a prominent retail label on canned fish throughout England, Ireland, Scotland and various 
other European countries. 

Linlithgowshire, Scotland: 

John West was born January 8, 1809 in Riccarton Hills in West Lothian Parish near the 
town of Linlithgow, Scotland. Linlithgow, a typical Scottish town twenty miles southwest of 
Edinburg, was the birthplace of Mary, Queen of Scotts. John’s father David (b. June 15, 1777 
Waterstone, d. January 1, 1847) and his mother Ann Alexander (b. Linlithgow September 20, 
1782 d. ?) were also born and raised in West Lothian, as were their parents and grandparents. 
West had two older siblings, Joseph, born in 1805 and Margaret, born in 1807. John West was 
one of ten children - five brothers and four sisters. Parish census records document extended 
family members residing in Ecclesmachan, Bathgate, Waterstone, Riccarton Hills and other small 
farming villages surrounding the small town of Linlithgow. Maternal family surnames include 
Scott, Young, and Alexander. During John West’s childhood the West’s were generally tenant 
farmers working for large landowners. They fared well, eventually acquiring their own farmland. 
John’s brothers, as well as a number of his nephews, studied trades in Edinburgh, several actually 
attending the University of Edinburgh. The stone constructed West farmhouse and its supporting 
out buildings remain today and the “West Farm” is still evidenced in local maps. 

John envisioned no viable opportunities in farming and not being the first born son was 
not likely to inherit any meaningful farmland. He needed to make a future for himself in some 
other manner, so when his Uncle John (his father’s younger brother) decided to emigrate to 


Canada, John envisioned both opportunity and adventure. 


Emigration to Lower Canada: 
In 1832 John West mee Uncle John and his Aunt Anne Agnés Bryce West 
leven 

and their children (eventually they had fen ile, several being born in Quebec) as they 
immigrated to Quebec City, Quebec, Canada. John (b. 1786 in Ecclesmachen Parish d. 1850 in 
St. Foy, Quebec) and Ann (b. circa 1793 d. February 12, 1853 in St. Foy, Quebec) were living in 
Lithligow and engaged as tenant farmers. It is likely that the twenty-three year old John was 
betrothed to his first cousin Margaret West, age seventeen, the eldest daughter of his Uncle John 
and Aunt Annie. Sailing from Glasgow, they arrived in Quebec City near the mouth of the Saint 
Lawrence River after a long and stormy passage across the Atlantic, which left their ship in need 
of major repairs. Their original destination may have been Nova Scotia (New Scotland) however 
they proceeded on to Quebec City, Quebec. Soon after their arrival, John’s uncle purchased a 
sixty-four acre farm together with houses and other improvements, from a Captain Delisle. The 
farm was located on the Saint Foy Road in Saint Foy Parish a few miles east from the old walled 
City of Quebec. 

At first John worked on the farm with his uncle and cousins, but he soon left farming to 
begin an apprentice program at one of the largest and, for its time, most modern sawmill 
operations on the Saint Lawrence River under proprietor William Patton. By 1835 John earned 
status as a millwright and by 1840 was appointed foremen of the mill. A millwright at that time 
is defined as master mechanic. 

At age 24, West was becoming established and earning a good wage so he married his 
first cousin Margaret West now eighteen-years-old. This consanguineous marriage took place on 


September 4, 1833, at the Saint Andrew’s Presbyterian Church located within the old walled city 


of Quebec. Minister James Harkness performed the service with witnesses David Flemming, 
John West and James West (the latter Margaret’s father and brother). John and Margaret’s 
donation claim document, however, shows their marriage date as August 15, 1832. The church is 
one of the first Presbyterian churches in North America, dedicated on November 11, 1810, and 
still stands today, located on Ste. Anne and Cook streets. It is beautifully maintained and has an 


active congregation. Thereis-conflicting- evidence that John-and Margaret were, in fact; married 
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in. Scotland before they departed-for-Ganada. They may-have- likely beer betrothed in Scotland. — 
Family lore in the pre 1960’s voiced concern over a union between first cousins which may have 
been the cause of the sever sight abnormalities in their children Jane and Robert. However, a 
marriage between first cousins was not unusual in the 1800’s, and certainly did result in any real 
physical or mental issues in their offspring. 

Margaret West gave birth to their first child in 1833 and their second in 1834. Both were 
boys named John and both died in infancy. The first child to live to adulthood was Ann, born 
May 22, 1835, in the township of Stoneham near Quebec City. Their second daughter, Elizabeth 
“Elisa” was born October 15, 1836, again at Stoneham. Their third daughter, Jane Ann, was born 
October 18, 1837, in Saint Thomas Parish. The couple’s first son to live to adulthood was named 
David, born February 22, 1841, in the township of Stoneham. Their fourth daughter, Ellen, was 
born on September 14, 1842, in Saint Thomas and their last child, Robert, was born March 18, 
1858, after the family was settled in Oregon. Church records evidence all of the children born in 
Canada all being baptized Presbyterian. 

The family settled in St. Thomas, Quebec and John, through hard work and a good degree 


of brains and brawn, was fairing well at Mr. Patton’s sawmill. The mill, located in St. Thomas, 
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County of L’Islet, was water powered, as evidenced in a 1851 business census. William and Lady 
Mary Patton owned both flour and saw mills at the time. The mills were located in Saint John 
Parish, south of Quebec City on the southern banks of the Saint Lawrence River, an area called 
Le’vis. Patton Road still exists today where the mill originally stood. The saw mill, valued at 
15,000 pounds in 1851, was 150 feet long with two big frames or chassis, each having ten saws 
and four others having four saws each. During the summer season, this mill could saw 150,000 
logs, producing up to 450,000 pieces of joists or planks, as well as firewood and salvage from the 
logs, including bark, the latter providing heat for a good portion of the population in the 
surrounding areas of Quebec City. Mr. Patton also owned a flour mill operation that 
encompassed three floors run by waterpower with a capital investment in 1851 of 4,500 pounds. 

John worked for William Patton as his head millwright and foreman for approximately 
fifteen years. William and Lady Mary Patton owned a home in St. Thomas, as well as a town 
home in Quebec City where John’s daughters Elizabeth and Ann were periodically employed as 
domestic servants. In 1851, at age 16, Ann also worked as a servant in the Quebec City home of 
a Mr. Thompson. The young ladies were in their mid to late teens when they performed these 
servant duties in the homes of these wealthy families. Ann attended the “common schools” in 
Quebec, but it is unclear where Jane attended school. 

At age 39 joins the 49ers for the Great California Gold Rush: 

In January of 1848 a carpenter by the name of James Marshall discovered gold on the 
American River in California. By 1849 reports of the find reached the East Coast and John West 
made the set out for San Francisco to join the Gold Rush, setting sail likely in the spring or 


summer of 1849. One family account states he left Quebec for California in 1848 and also 


indicates one or more of John’s brothers and or Margaret brothers may have accompanied him. 
John’s younger brother William, born 1819 who immigrated to Quebec in circa 1839 and took up 
a Donation Land Claim in Marion County, Oregon, may have accompanied John to San 
Francisco. It is not clear as to why John west decided to embark on such a life-altering venture at 
the age of thirty-nine (being somewhat late middle aged for the times) leaving a successful job 
and his 35-year-old wife of sixteen years and their five children ages 14, 13, 12, 8 and 7. Perhaps 
the lumber industry was in a slump as the timber supply was depleted in the region after many 
years of aggressive logging. John would have been well established and likely financially sound 
after his 16 years in Quebec and didn’t appear to be an undisciplined opportunistic risk-taker. 
One family story mentioned he actually chartered a sailing ship with various financial partners 
and select relatives loaded with goods to sell in the booming economy of the Gold Rush market 
or some other major business ventures in San Francisco. It is likely that the plan was for his 
family to join him as soon as he was well established, or possibly he planned to return to Quebec 
after making his fortune in California. In either case, John would surely be reunited with his 
family in a year or so, However, being a highly skilled and trained millwright, he could certainly 
make use of those attributes in California, if not simply being desirous of striking it rich in the 
gold fields as newspaper headlines throughout the world were indicating. 

Margaret and the children were by no means left alone in Quebec. Margaret’s parents 
and her nine brothers and sisters were all residing in the area. However, shortly after John’s 
departure, his father-in-law passed away at age 64 in 1850, and his mother-in-law passed away at 
age 60 on February 15, 1853. Despite this, the West’s did well for them selves in St Foy. In St 


Foy a street is named “John West Rue” after either Margaret’s father or nephew. Her nephew 


John West was Mayor of St. Foy from 1887 to 1891. A quote from a Quebec history books 
states, “The West’s were one of the most prominent of the pioneering English speaking families 
in the area.” The West’s have a large family lot # 98 in the Mount Herman Cemetery (the 
cemetery established by Presbyterians in the early 1800’s) in Sillery near St. Foy overlooking the 
Saint Lawrence River. 

John’s journey from Quebec to San Francisco would have likely taken from two to three 
months, covering over 15,000 miles, sailing around the Horn. Arriving in San Francisco in the 
late summer or early fall of 1849, he would have found a raw and unstable boomtown with a 
population of approximately 6,000 which was in the process of quadrupling in size over the next 
twelve months. Apparently, opportunities did not materialize to John West’s satisfaction in 
California. He likely heard of free land (in 1850, Congress passed the Oregon Donation Land 
Claim Act) and the dire need for skilled lumbermen in the Oregon Territory. Clement Adams 
Bradbury, who arrived in the Oregon Territory Christmas day in 1846 and was a resident of 
Clatsop County, made recruiting trips on behalf of sawmill owner Henry Hunt to San Francisco 
during this time to secure lumbermen to work in the mills and forests of the lower Columbia 
River. Henry Hunt of Oregon City, an early sawmill operator, also took out adds in the Oregon 
Spectator newspaper for experienced lumberman and particularly sawyers. 

In 1849 steamships were introduced cutting the San Francisco to Portland voyage (670 
nautical miles) from two weeks to one. According to family lore, John booked passage on the 
steamship Gold Hunter bound for Portland; however the S.S. Gold Hunter first arrived in 
Portland on December 1, 1850 on its maiden voyage form San Francisco. 


According to donation land claim records, John arrived in Astoria on July 14, 1850. He 


may have actually disembarked from Portland, as some family records indicated, and traveled 
down river to Astoria. Portland at the time had a population of 821 and the entire Oregon 
Territory evidencing a population of roughly 12,000. John likely saw similarities in the 
topography of the lower Columbia to his previous home on the St. Lawrence, both mighty river 
systems supporting logging, fishing, exporting, small river towns and major ports. Astoria, 
Portland, Oregon City and Vancouver were, however, still wilderness outposts compared to 
Quebec City. The post office in Astoria wasn’t even established until 1847 and a year later a 
federal customs house was opened. In 1849, an American soldier, Theodore Talbot found the 
town of Astoria “of which we have heard and read so much” to be a “miserable place consisting 
of a dozen log & frame houses scattered over a very uneven hilly spot.” In 1850, Astoria had a 
population of approximately 250, with all of Clatsop County reporting 462 citizens. In 1852, a 
U.S. Army officer arrived in Astoria by ship. His name was Ulysses S. Grant. He was quoted as 
saying, “Astoria is a town made up of some 30 houses situated on the side of a hill covered with 
tall trees, with about two acres cleared to give way for the houses. Boats anchoring in the stream. 
They have no wharf, gives for a few boatmen to carry passengers ashore to see the town that they 
read about in their young days.” His final quote was, “so much for Astoria.” 

The Clatsop County, Oregon Territory 1850 Federal Census taken in June and July of 
1850, and enumerated by Samuel H. Culver from February 1, to March 9, of 1851, evidenced 
John West, age 40, a millwright by trade, place of birth being Scotland, and residing in a 
boarding house in the town of Astoria with thirteen other men. Twelve of the boarders indicated 
their trade as lumbermen. The majority of the boarders were in there early 20's, John old enough 


to be their father. One of the men listed on the census was William Frost, age 34, lumberman 


born in New York. William likely the brother of a one James Frost, age 35, merchant by trade, 
born in New York with property value of $10,000, as evidenced by the 1850 census. 

Shortly after John’s arrival in Astoria, he made the acquaintance of James Frost and John 
Adair. General John Adair, originally from Kentucky, arrived in Astoria in April of 1849 with 
his commission as custom collector, the first on the West Coast. The 1850 census listed Adair, 
age 43, with property valued at $30,000. Adair built the “Columbia” the first steamboat in 
Oregon in 1850 under Capitan was Daniel Frost. The one way fair from Astoria to Portland was 
$25.00 and took 24 hours. The 1860 census showed his trade as an attorney. Frost and Adair 
were “co- partners” in Astoria Mills, one of the earliest steam powered sawmills in the Oregon 
Territory, located in Astoria. 

Clatsop County records dated November of 1850 evidence a William M. Frost, 
(apparently James’ brother) John West, and William P. Bruce requesting the formation of a 
precinct named Astoria Mills located east of a line running south of Cathlamet Point or the Point 
opposite Woody Island at any event near current day Westport. It is not clear if this preceint was 
ever formed or how long it lasted. 

Adair and Frost hired John to supervise mill construction, including fabrication, and 
smithing, at their Astoria Mills sawmill at $10 a day (approximately $250 in 2004 dollars) plus 
room and board. John commenced his work on August 5, 1850. Likely Frost and Adair could 
not be more pleased to have a millwright under their employ, particularly an individual with 
fifteen years of experience at one of the largest and most advanced, for its time, sawmill 
operations in North America. The Astoria Mill would have been a profitable operation at the 


time thanks to a good timber supply, a strong California market thanks to the booming gold rush, 
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and good shipping logistics. Labor was likely the only real weakness in their operating plan. 
Despite the Astoria Mill’s success, due in large part to John West, Adair and Frost allegedly 
failed to honor their financial commitments to John. John, not to be underestimated or to be 
taken lightly, brought a suit against Adair and Frost on February 21, 1851 in the U.S. District 
Court, 3rd Judicial District for the court’s November 1851 term. Judge William Strong was the 
presiding Judge and the court clerk was James Strong. John’s claim was for, “nonpayment for 
his charge of supervising construction and casting of parts at the Astoria Mills.” Suits of this 
nature would certainly be uncommon for this early era in a frontier outpost such as Astoria. At 
this time, court sessions were held in private homes, as the courthouse in Astoria was not 
completed until 1855. John, obviously, had experience in business and related legal obligations 
after fifteen years of working experience in the more progressive Quebec City. John’s suit 
demanded $1,408 in wages due and $3,000 in damages; over $100,000 in 2004 dollars. John 
subpoenaed multiple witnesses, including Henry S. Aiken, William M. Frost (James brother?), 
Peter Parmerton, Thomas Smith and others. The various subpoenas were served by two of 
Astoria’s early sheriffs, D.E. Pease and James Welch. Frost’s attorney, E. Hamilton, brought a 
motion to dismiss based on various technicalities, one being that Pease could not legally serve 
said subpoenas due to his failure to post a bond with the county. During the judgment phase of 
the proceedings Hamilton also claimed the plaintiff was required to secure two witnesses as 
required by law when serving attachments. The witness issue was rectified when John secured 
Robert Shortness and C.A.Bradbury as witnesses. 

Adair and Frost never actually denied they were indebted to John. Court documents list 


the purchases John was able to make at the local mercantile on the Astoria Mills account per his 
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room and board agreement with Frost and Adair: tobacco, $.50, (for a pipe or possibly chewing 
tobacco), a bar of soap $.50 (approximately $15.00 in 2004 dollars), a pair of boots $14 (roughly 
$420 in 2004 dollars), four bottles of sarsaparilla (which probably attests to John’s being 
indifferent to drink), and various tools $26. He also purchased a bottle of Opendilduely, which is 
opodeldoc, a camphorated soap liniment. Astoria prices were excessive, being a frontier outpost. 

Records also showed that John received two blankets and $100 in cash from Adair and Frost. 

The trial commenced in early November of 1851, the jury being comprised of William 
Berry, E. Track, A.J. Bailey. P. Gearhart, Jeremiah Truller, A.C. Wirt, William McDonald, 
Judson Bates and W.W. Raymond. On November 14, 1851 the jury awarded John $1,380.17, or 
roughly $35,000 in 2004 dollars. 

The defendants however, did not simply hand over gold coins to meet the terms of the 
November 14, 1851 jury verdict. John’s lawyer had to petition the court for writs of attachments 
and on April 21, 1852, Judge Strong granted a judgment and John’s attorney proceeded to find 
and attach the assets of John Adair, James Frost and the Astoria Mill Co. in the amount of 
$1,380.17, plus $62.82 in costs. A lien was place on John Adair’s residence located in Upper 
Astoria. John also secured liens on various chattels (non-fee real estate, notes stocks extra) 
owned by Frost. James Welch, Sheriff for Astoria, served the various writs. John also attached a 
shipment of lumber on the sailing vessel “Creole” which was bound for San Francisco with 
finished lumber produced at Astoria Mills. John’s attorney, John K. Hackett, also secured writs 
on two shipments on the sailing Bark “George and Martha” which also carried lumber produced 
at Astoria Mills. John, as required by the court, secured sureties from Robert Shortness, C. A. 


Bradbury, James Birney, and Henry S. Aiken to act as the financially responsible parties on court 
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mandated bonds securing the court granted attachments of the assets owned by Frost and/or 
Adair. It appears that in the end, John finally received his due compensation from these men of 
overly flexible ethicS 

John’s Donation Land Claim and Building of his own Sawmill: 

During this drawn out legal process with Frost and Adair, John remained focused on 
reuniting with his family. It had been a much longer separation than originally planned, a one- 
year absence now approaching three. He knew he required farmland, a home and a source of 
income before sending for his wife and children. In the end it would be over six long years 
before he held his wife and saw his children and first grandchild. 

In late 1850 or early 1851 John began his search for the most advantageous location for 
his homestead and his own sawmill. According to family lore John traveled by canoe the length 
of the Columbia River from Astoria to Portland accompanied by a Clatsop Indian as a guide. As 
it turned out, the location that appeared most advantageous was just twenty-eight miles upriver 
from Astoria on the south side of the Columbia in a deep-water slough on the south channel of 
the Columbia River near Puget Island. The slough afforded a potential secure area for the 
docking sailing ships, two creeks one with a small water fall for water power, an abundance of 
flat river bottom land with good potential for farming and pasture, and a seemingly inexhaustible 
supply of Douglas fir trees. John likely also realized, as did Henry Hunt, if you had lumber 
exporting in mind (apparently local/regional demand was not as strong as California and other 
markets) it would be best to locate your mill in the proximity to the mouth of Columbia and not 
in Oregon City or Fort Vancouver were the first Oregon Territorial sawmills were operating. 


Hunt constructed the first sawmill on the south side of the Columbia at present day Bradwood a 


few miles down river form John’s chosen mill site. John likely gravitated toward the lower 
Columbia based on his knowledge of Astoria, and his works for Abernathy at his Oak Point, 
Washington and other possibly mill work at Prescott, Oregon. San Fransisco, Sacramento and 
Stockton originally securing their lumber needs for the east coast were now turning to Oregon 
and Washington. California and east coast investors were more inclined to put their dollars into 
the Puget Sound area the Columbia bar was simply to big a risk. 

Sitka Spruce, Douglas fir, Western Hemlock, Western Red Cedar, Red Alder, Vine 
Maple and Big Leaf Maple would have covered John’s new homestead. Inhabited, other than 
roving Clatsop Indians would have been Grizzlies, Cinnamon Bear, Black Bear, Grey Wolf, 
Coyote, Mountain Lion, Wildcat, Deer, Elk, Antelope, and Mountain Sheep. 

As John was working his new claim and focusing on his own water powered sawmill he 
secured employment with George Abernathy to build and operate a sawmill at Oak Point, 
Washington. Oak Point, Washington (located fourteen miles West of Longview) near Stella and 
was founded by Alexander S. Abernathy were he owned a sawmill that was built in 1848. In 
1849 his brother George Abernethy sold his sawmill located in Oregon City and joined his 
brother at Oak Point. He was likely looking for a better exporting location in choosing to move 
his investment to Oak Point. A gristmill was added later and the Oak Point post office opened 
February 18, 1851. For many years the Oak Point mill was the leading producer on the river. 
George Abernathy (born in Aberdeen, Scotland in 1807) was appointed Governor by the Oregon 
provincial government and serviced in that capacity from 1845 until 1848 when the Oregon 
Territorial Government was established by an act of Congress. George also had a sawmill 


operation in Milwaukee and gristmills in Oregon City. The gristmill was apparently lost in a 
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flood. Family records are somewhat contradictory on this point, some saying John worked for 
Abernathy at Prescott, Oregon possibly over a period of time he was employed at both locations. 
To complicate this issue further there was an Oak Point, Washington and Oak Point, Oregon. 
Oak Point, Oregon was located almost directly across the river form Oak Point, Washington near 
Bradbury Slough and Grimm’s Island, down river from Mayger. Prescott was located on the 
south river bank three miles upriver from Rainer. The first sawmill at Prescott was built in 1881. 
Family records say, “John worked for George Abernethy at Prescott previously Oak Point now 
Prescott” 

Across the river from John’s new claim, which became known as West Slough and six 
years later as Westport, was a trading post built and operated by another Scott, James Birnie. 
James was born in Aberdeen, Scotland, in 1795 and worked for the Northwest Fur Company, 
later purchased by the Hudson Bay Company in 1846. James left the Hudson Bay Company and 
opened a trading post in Cathlamet and was the first postmaster there. The Scot’s made a 
significant impact in the exploration and eventual settlement of the Pacific Northwest as they did 
in many parts of the world. William Strong also resided in Cathlamet at the time and William 
became one of Oregon’s first territorial judges. John most likely secured supplies from James 
Birnie’s trading post in Cathlamet and from boat trips to Astoria when he would send and 
retrieve letters from his family in St. Foy, Quebec. 

In November of 1853 John traveled to Oregon City the territorial capital to file his 


Affidavit of Settler on unsurveyed Lands, claiming under the 4" section of Act of 27" of 


September 1850 dated November 2, 1853. On the affidavit John stated he arrived in Oregon on 


July 14, 1950 and that he had declared his intentions for American citizenship on May 17, 1851 
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before James Strong clerk for Clatsop County and that he had continuously resided and cultivated 
his land claim commencing April 3, 1851. The Donation Land Law was passed September 27, 
1850 stating each white settler arriving in the Oregon Territory prior to December 1, 1850 who 
was a United States Citizen, or who within a year stated his intentions to become one, could 
receive 320 acres in his name or 640 acres if married. Requirements included improvements to 
the land and occupancy for four successive years before applying for certification. His citation 
for citizenship was awarded June 5, 1857, in Portland by the Oregon Territorial Judge, Cyrus 
Olney. David West signed the June 5, 1857 affidavit stating that he was the son of John and 
Margaret West and testified to their marriage, which assured John and Margaret 640 acres versus 
a single man’s allotment of 320 acres. David West’s affidavit was additionally attested to and 
executed by C. A. Bradbury, John Brown, Henry Picard, Antonio Barichio and William H. 
Harris. Henry Picard attested that he knew on January 1, 1849 that John and Margaret were man 
and wife. John possibly met Henry in San Francisco. Donation Land Claim Abstracts for Clatsop 
County indicated John arrived in Oregon on July 14, 1850 and that his claim (# 3671) 
encompassed land in both Clatsop and what is now Columbia County. Columbia County was 
carved out of Washington County on January 16, 1854. 

Clement A. Bradbury was a long time friend and business associate to John and his 
family. He and his family resided in Westport area and Bradbury Slough in the Westport area is 
named for him. He was born in Limerick, Maine in 1819 arriving in Oregon Christmas Day in 
1846. His son also named Clement was born in Oregon in 1855. Henry Hunt was the only other 
holder of a Donation Land Claim in the area of Westport. Others, including David West and 


Charles McGuire secured land but they were Homestead Claims granting up to 160 free acres. 
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As John cleared his land and built a small log home in the spring of 1851 he commenced 
construction of a water powered sawmill. In those days trees were obstacles to be removed and 
resources to be exploited. He continued employment with Abernathy, which lasted 
approximately four years, building, and later acting as foreman for, his mill at Oak Point, 
Washington. John likely assisted in the construction of the Abernathy gristmills as well. It took 
John five long years, likely working sun up to sun down, from a 1851 to 1856 to get his own 
sawmill up and running. Family records say John completed both the Abernathy sawmill in Oak 
Point, Washington as well as his own sawmill in June of 1856. During this time John was also 
active in the county. In 1853 he served on a grand jury followed by several other juries in 1854, 
being paid $11.60 for his February 1854 jury duty. 

Family records tell of all three of John’s son in laws; Robert Scott, Charles McGuire, and 
Enoch Skirvin, working at Abernethy’s Oak Point sawmill. Two of Roberts’s children (John in \ ( aw r " 
1858 and Eliza in 1862) were born in Oak Point. Washington Territory likely at Oak Point. The it 5 
Washington Territory was carved from the Oregon Territory in 1853. Enoch Skirvin was a 
timber faller at Oak Point for nem 1854 and return in 1856. He who moved to Westport yw" 
likely going to work for John’s eal operation and married his daughter Ellen in 1858. 


John established his mill aboyt.a fraile caine of where a small creek a into the 
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Columbia River slough, later named West Creek. The sites south of hwy 30 near were the 


Hungry Hollow logging camp was established in 1890. The water wheel likely had a 20 to 30 A 
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foot diameter and was built over a fair size waterfall on upper West Creek, .) Early saw mills such \a\ 


as these would have oaken cogs on the wheel, which would wear out in less than a week’s time. 
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meshed into the crank shaft and when turned operated the up and down movement of the rip saw, 
which cut on the down stroke only. The log was put in place with a ratchet arrangement called a 
rag-wheel and for the next cut the log would be pried over with a crowbar. John personally 
engineered, fabricated, and forged the building of the mill. This primitive equipment could cut 
1,500 feet of lumber per day. It is hard for one to imagine that John’s original mill was a one- 
man operation however many of these early remote sawmills where just that. 

John’s Family Begins the Journey to join him in the Oregon Territory: 

On April 11, 1855 John’s oldest daughter Ann, then 20, married Robert Hall Scott in St. 
Andrews Presbyterian Church in Quebec. This was the same church where her parents were 
married. In June of the following year Robert led the family to Oregon including his wife Ann 
and their new daughter Margaret (born April 10, 1856) as well as Ann’s mother Margaret (47), 
and her siblings, Elizabeth (20), Jane (19), David (15), and Ellen (14). They sailed down the 
Saint Lawrence River to an American East Coast port (probably New York) then boarded a 


steamer to take them to Colon, Panama. Often ships on this route would have a short stop over 


in Havana. The family then traveled across the Isthmus of Panama by train as it was not until \ - , 
1855 until a railroad line was completed across the 300-mile-long Isthmus. On the weeklong a 
across the Isthmus to Panama City they were exposed to tropical heat, outbreaks of Cholera, 

Malaria, and Yellow Fever. After a brief and likely unpleasant stay in Panama, the family 

boarded a ship to San Francisco. They arrived a week later in the 300-year-old Panama City on 

the Pacific a dirty and unpleasant place to stay as they awaited passage on a steamer or sailing 

ship to San Francisco. Family lore indicates, “after landing in San Francisco they secured 


passage on a sailing ship taking six weeks to reach Oak Point.” Upon arriving in late 1856 or 


Law 
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early 1857, the family took temporary quarters in a log home John built years earlier. The log 
home was small for the family, however the Scotts were likely living at Oak Point Washington at 
this point. According to family lore the log cabin was chinked with moss, mud and grass and at 
night curious but friendly Clatsop Indians would push the moss out of these cracks so they could 
peer in at these strange white women. 

Shortly after his family’s arrival, John commenced construction of a new larger home 
better befitting his successful saw milling business and meeting the space requirements of his 
family with the help of his son David and his new son in law Robert who was also a trained 
millwright. The new home was completed in 1857 using lumber whip sawed by John’s own 
hands from his own mill. The home was a comfortable and attractive two-story dwelling with 


four rooms, built so sturdily that it still stood 120 years later. It was torn down in the mid to late 


40 


C 1976's. The home adjacent to West Creek was north of the mill in the middle of a big field only 


a short walk from the slough’s edge. The sills, beams, joists and other heavy timbers were 


fastened together with heavy wooden pegs driven through holes bored in them. Little wedges 
were driven into the splints in the ends of the pegs. The roof was made of shakes. The floors 
were made of wide thick boards. The stairway walls were of random width boards, none less 
than eight inches wide. The door and window trim was perfectly plain, rather narrow, with 
square comers (not rounded, as is modern trim), and the windows were double-hung six-light 
sash usually found in homes built at that time. The doors were particularly interesting, made in 
the inverted cross design with very heavy and wide thumb latches. John made the doors and 
windows himself out of native yellow fir (Douglas fir.) The house was painted white and was a 


design similar to those found in New England states at the time, multiple additions were made to 


the home over the years. See picture in family album. John likely secured work for Robert at 
Oak Point in 1856 and he took his family there were they resided until retuning to Westport in 
1860. The 1860 census shows the West home adjacent to the Scott and Skirvin homes, in 
Westport. 

Despite devoting a large percentage of the mill’s production capacity to personal use on 
his house, John was still able to step up commercial sawing of logs at his mill. He cut 1,000 to 
1,500 feet a day and received approximately $100 per thousand feet for his lumber. A lumber 
buyer in San Francisco said later that the timber in this locality was the finest yellow fir (Douglas 
fir) available on the West Coast. Sailing ships came twice a year from San Francisco to pick up 
cargos of lumber and to bring supplies for John’s new mercantile. Timber to feed the mill was 
first cut within 100 yards of the mill along West Creek. Over time the logging pushed back into 
the slopping hill sides and the logs were skidded down the road, pulled with oxen. Timber cut up 
Plympton Creek, approximately a mile west of the mill, which was located on West Creek, was 
floated to the mill in a flume John had built from one creek to the other. A tramway was built 
from the mill to the docks which oxen pulled carts loaded with timber to be shipped. 

It was not long before John added two more waterwheels for more power, and soon John 
was selling his lumber to California markets at top prices for the day. John had additional help 
from his two new Scottish son-in-laws, Eliza’s husband Enoch Skirvin (mechanic by trade) and 
Ellen husband Charles A. McGuire (lumberman by trade). It is a reacuring theme for John that 
all major family and business relationships were typically with fellow Scotsmen that were 
typically millwrights and or lumbermen. John also built and operated a general merchandising 


store completed in approximately 1858 to serve local residences, millworks, loggers, farmers and 
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fisherman. Logging, saw milling grew and later fishing, salmon canning and farming, Westport 
began to come into its own as a productive and viable small river town. However, there were 
difficult times for the mill and the town at large when the price of lumber dropped significantly 
from 1855 to 1860. Many mills on the Columbia River as well as those on the Willamette River 
were forced to close. John seemingly weathered this slump by focusing on a new venture, salmon 
“salterie” packing (of whole salmon in barrels.) In the 1860 census for Clatsop County, John 
West was listed with real estate values of $5,000, personal assets of $3,000. Listed occupations 
for John his son David and son in law Robert was farmer. In same census Jehpsand=Bevid Cyrus 
Olney were listed as having total values of $14,000, and George Flavel with a total value of 
$9,000. 

The late 1850’s was the beginning of a prosperous three decades for John and Margaret. 
For the next thirty plus years John’s ventures from the manufacturing and exporting of lumber, to 
general merchandizing to salmon packing and canning, logging, farming and various real estate 
activities were largely successful. The 1859 Clatsop County assessment roll showed John’s land 
ran north to the Columbia east to “Klaskani” Slough south and west by vacant land 8/6 640 acres. 
Value of real estate $2,500, personal property $1,000. School tax assessed $3.50, state tax $7.11 
county tax $21.00 and poll tax of $1.00. In the late ous, John and David built a one-room 
schoolhouse on their farmland and retained a teacher paying them both a wage and room and 
board for the first three years at which point local taxation was established. John West also 
donated land for the local cemetery. The Oregon Statesman of November 23, 1863 states, 
“Sanitary Fund contributions have been received from citizens of Westport Clatsop co. $109.00 


in coin, D. West, R.H. Scott. E. Skirvin, John West and Miss Jane West” (over $2,000 in 2004 


dollars.) On April 10, 1874 David was reappointed supervisor Road District #7. 

John was a witness in an Oregon Supreme Court case in January 1879. The case 
involved the interpretation of Cyrus Olney’s last will and testament in regard to valuing a 
property transaction between Olney and Henry S. Aiken were John had a mortgage on the 
property. John was involved in another Supreme Court case in December of 1876 involving a 
real state transaction in Oak Point Precient, Columbia County regarding property owned by 
Peggy McLean a person of unsound mind were John had been appointed her agent by her late 
husband John McLean, born 1809 in Ross, Scotland arriving in Oregon in 1834. John later 
appointed Clement A. Bradbury as Peggy’s guardian. The property in question located in 
Columbia County was eventually sold to Alex S. Abernethey. 

John’s claim known as West Slough was part of the original Oak Point Precient of 
Clatsop County and on January 16, 1854 became part of the newly formed Columbia County. In 
April of 1862 Clatsop County Commissioners approved John’s petition requesting a new 
electoral precinct (local government) for Westport. John West, Clement Bradbury and Enoch 
Skirvin were appointed election judges and elections were to be held in the home of John West. 
The commissioners also granted the authority to elect a Justice of the Peace (J.O.P.) and a 
Constable. Both John and his son David would hold the position of J.O.P. over the years. Silas 
B. Plympton (for which Plympton Creek is named (and he was also the general manager of 
John’s mercantile)) was named the Westport postmaster when the office opened in 1863. The 
Oregon Statesman of May 30, 1864 stated, “John West has been appointed postmaster of 
Westport Clatsop County.” The post office was located in John’s new general store which was 


first built on pilings on West Slough next to today’s ferry landing. David also held the position 
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of postmaster for Westport. Family lore tells of a woman by the name of Harriet Whyte who 
spent two months at West Slough who approached John telling him the name West Slough for 
his post office and town was not appropriate and suggested Westport. John agreed with the name 
change and she petitioned the postal authorities in Washington to change the name of post office. 

It is unknown whether this story is accurate or not, but Harriet was likely the wife of Captain 
William Whyte of the Onward which was in port loading lumber in 1868 and it was not 
uncommon to take up to two months to load lumber onto the sailing vessels of the day. 

In the early 1860’s John focused on farming leaving the lumbering to David and his son- 
in-laws. The 1860 census showed Johns occupation as farmer. County real-property records 
dated April 20, 1862 evidence John and Margaret West conveying the sawmill, machinery, 
wharf, roads, flumes, races, water power, standing timber, etc. to George Gray, Robert Scott 
(son-in-law of John, husband of their eldest daughter, Ann), Enoch Skirvin (also son-in-law, 
married to daughter, Elizabeth), and David West age 21 (their eldest son), as well as William 
Plimpton, all as equal co-partners. Consideration was one dollar. However, if the conveyed 

i 
assets were not used as a sawmill, all converted back to John and Margaret. In the same year, 
John brought back Mr. Grey’s one-sixth ownership for $1,750 and, in turn sold these ownership 
shares to Charles A. McGuire for $2,600 (in 2004 dollars approximating $100,000.) Charles 
became John’s son-in-law, first marrying John’s youngest daughter, Ellen, and after Ellen’s 
death, marrying John’s second eldest daughter, Jane. Witnesses to the convance were Cyrus 
Olney, (Cyrus was associate justice of The Oregon Territorial Supreme Court, state legislator and 
founder of the town of Olney) A. Van Dusen acting as Notary, C. Stevens, Harem Brown, M. 


Hubbard as Justice of the Peace, and John Beadollet. In approximately 1867 John’s nephew, 
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John West (the son of John’s brother, George,) and a Frank Lovell and Robert Tompkins became 
investor in the sawmill and the involvement and ownership of Skirvin, Scott, McGuire and 
Pympten dissipated. The Scotts and the Skirvins moved to Scotts Mills in approximately 1866. 
oe 13, 1864 John and Margaret granted 5.25 acres to C.A. McGuire and on August 
28, 1861 granted land to Enoch and Eliza. Consequently, David West, John West (David’s 
cousin) Frank Lovell, and Robert Tompkins formed a new company. The Pacific Coast was 
developing rapidly and the demand for lumber was so great that the little mill was inadequate. 
The new partnership expanded the operation accordingly. They converted to steam power, 
abandoning John’s original water powered mill on West Creek. The new mill was relocated near 
Plympton Creek near the mouth of the Westport slough. 7 

The new steam-powered mill also allowed them to expand their operations overseas. In 
1868 the first shipment was sent from the Westport docks on a British three-masted ship named 
the Onward under Captain William Whyte with the lumber being shipped to Melbourne and 
Sydney, Australia. Loading the a ship such as the Onward was a very slow process in those days, 
sometimes taking up to six weeks to load 1,000,000 feet of lumber at the rate of 20,000 feet per 
day using hand winches. Since that first export shipment foreign ships have made call Westport 
foreign orders have always taken a large share of the Westport cut. 

The logs were supplied from various logging camps within a two to three-mile-wide 
radius of Westport, which were run by Sprague and Marsh, Crawford, Morgan & Shirley, and 
others. Skid roads were constructed back into the hills and later spanning ravines with ungodly 
bridges of logs that contained enough lumber to keep the sawmill running for a month. Flumes 


and chutes continued to be employed as John could no longer simply nibble away at the fringes 
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of the forests to feed his mill he needed to back into the surrounding hills. To construct the skid 
roads the men would fist clear the right of way then logs about 16 feet long that had been slightly 
hollowed out in the middle were sunk in the ground all but about 5 to 6 inches. Over the road 
logs would be drown by oxen to the mill not using wheels. John employed bull oxen verses the 
horsepower to skid the logs or to haul them in drawn wagons, to the mill site. John had one the 
largest herd of oxen in the state in the 1860’s. In spite of early castration the oxen proved to be 
very mean and difficult to work with, the bull whacker was not the Le of jobs. The skid roads 
were lubricated with grease and a guard had to be posted to keep the bears away from the grease. 

In running skid roads back from the Hungry Hollow logging camp, due south of 
Westport, they encountered a hill that jutted up, and they simply chose to dig a tunnel (80 feet 
long and 30 feet wide) through it. Oxen skidded the logs through and in the early 1900’s rail was 
added. This tunnel has been attributed to Captain John West; however it was apparently 
constructed in approximately 1890, the Captain died in 1888. However John-may-have-been dow . 
involved -with-his-son David-and his nephew John West of Cathlamat. John’s nephew (signed his 
name Jon) was as key manager for Simon Benson and also had his owned lumbering interests in 
Columbia County. A box manufacturing operation was added lumber mill both being under The 
John West and Company name. Business census records describe the box plant capital 
investment exceeding $40,000 (roughly $900,000 in 2003 dollars) several power machines and 
three water wheels provided a total of 180 horsepower. The value of products for that year, 
however, was slightly less than that of the salmon cannery. The mill had several fires With one 
destroying the majority of the mill resulting in a major rebuilding iicisetes David and his 


partners. 
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After the stock market collapse in May of 1873 the cycle swung again in 1874 with 
lumber prices skyrocketing and regional sawmills not being able to keep up with demand. 
Slightly before this time however, John West turned the lumber operations over to his son and 
nephew during the time this tunnel was constructed in order to focus on his salmon canning 
operation 

David West sold the mill to Robert Suitor in 1901 three years after his father’s death. 
Astorian April a “David West sells sawmill, wharf and water front property totaling four 
acres of land for ein nos to David Suitor.” The mill was known as Westport Lumber Company 
at the time and retained that name through out its history. Family records show David buying 3 
back the mill later destroyed Oka ana David rejoined with prior partner to rebuild. Suitor sold 
the mill to Blinn and Waldo and they in turn sold to Palmer & Stoddard. In early 1909 fire 
totally destroyed the mill and it was rebuilt by and reorganized as “The” Westport Lumber 


Company headed by President Myron C. Woodward. Itas-unclearifthe-gentleman-by-theaine 


ers. At any rate the new mill was opened in 1910 and 


operated under Woodward until it was sold in 1945 to Shepard and Morse Lumber Co. Shepard 
and Morse was a New England based lumber company owned by Boston family trusts. The mill 
was booming after WWII running three eight-hour shifts with up to 400 men per shift. The mill 
was renowned for its head rig, which was actually on a moveable trailer and was able to handle 
the biggest logs in the world making over 100-foot cuts. In 1931 when Old Ironsides’ masts 
were replaced, the order was given to the Westport Mill. 

Shepard and Morse closed the mill in February of 1956 as it was uneconomical to operate 


the old plant due to lack of logs of sufficient size. The free log market virtually evaporated, and 
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mill operators with owned timberlands were the only ones surviving at the time. Sawmill 
operations continued in Westport on a much smaller scale as they cut second growth timber. 
Dant & Russell of Portland had involvement until 1967 when the now larger ships could no 
longer negotiate the channel. The coast guard only allowed ships in and out of the Westport 
Sough on the ebb tides. 

The 1870 agricultural schedules of the county census records reported John West & 
Company had 60 improved acres, 300 unimproved acres, $10,000 value of land, $400 value of 
tools, $500 wages paid, three horses, eight milk cows, 19 oxen, 40 cattle, 125 sheep, 150 swine, 
500 pounds wool, 200 bushels potatoes, $75 orchard products, 30 gallons wine, 1,000 pounds 
butter, 125 tons hay, $300 forest products, $260 sale of animals, $2,865 total produce. John 
West was clearly very prosperous compared to other farmers in the County. John West & 
Company estimated values of all farm production, including betterments and additions to stock 
was second in Clatsop County for total value. The present cash value of the farm in dollars was 
greater than any other farm in the County. He had the third largest flock of sheep and the largest 
number of swine. He had the third largest amount of wool produced, and he produced the most 
wine. He was fifth in dairy products and first in hay. The 1870 Special Industrial Schedule of 
the Census showed John West & Co., lumber manufacturer, and a separate listing was made of 
John West & Co., box manufacturing. The schedule evidenced one circular saw, several resaw 
machines and muley saws and wood planes, one lath, and two water wheels with irae and J8 
female employees. 


The 1873 Oregon Business Directory shows Westport Post Office 30 miles east of 


Astoria “contained a large fishery, a sawmill and general merchandise, John West Company, 
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proprietor.” The 1879 Clatsop County tax records show John and his son David paying 
combined county taxes in an amount third only to George Flavel (number one payer) and G.W. 
Hume and Co. 

In the late 1860’s or early 1870’s John became know as “Captain” John West. According 
to family lore John was also known throughout the county as The Tycoon Logger. The Weekly 
Astorian in November 1873 stated, “Captain John West (weekly Astorian) purchased the 
steamboat Carrie for use in connection with his fishery in Westport”. Perhaps the “Captain” 
acknowledged his lumber and salmon canning exporting and his operation of a steamer and 
several fishing boats or even perhaps his boat building ventures. The moniker was possibly an 
acknowledgement of respect for creating the town and its economic purpose. “Captain” also 
would have had the practical application of knowing which John West one was speaking of 
considering his nephew and grandson, prominent businessmen in their own right, were also 
named John West. His nephew, John West, was a prominent local lumberman in his own right, 
managing many of Simon Benson’s various timber ventures in the region plus his own. And 
there was also John’s grandson, John West, who ran the mercantile and, the Westport saloon. 
There was also a John West residing in Knappa at the time. 

Captain John West capitalizes on the other Major Natural Resource -Salmon 

John had many accomplishments. However, his most enduring, other than the town of 
Westport, was his endeavors in salmon packing and canning. In many respects he was making 
history, but it’s doubtful he ever gave “history making” a second thought. 

Still a lumberman at heart and, from behind the scenes, likely influenced David’s 


management of the lumber mill, box plant and logging operations plus the John West & Co. 
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mercantile. However, In the late 1950’s, opportunities were presenting themselves in packing 
and subsequently the canning of salmon, which got John’s entrepreneurial mind churning once 
again. The profit margins would likely overtake lumbering. 

As early as 1857, John had operated a “salterie” at West Slough were he salted salmon, 
packed them in barrels, and shipped them to California, East Coast Ports and England. The 
process of salting was so simple that anyone could do it. Individual salmon were cut into two 
long slices lengthwise and then piled carefully inside a large cask. Salt brine (strong enough to 
float a raw egg) was then poured over the fish and allowed to remain there for a measured length 
of time until a brown scum had formed on top. The brine and scum were poured off and the 
process repeated several times until, finally, the last pouring of brine was left in the cask. The 
wooden casks were sealed and the salmon would remain preserved for long periods of time 
allowing the casks to be shipped on slow-moving vessels for long distances. The greatest 
difficulty for John West was in obtaining enough suitable casks, as this was before coopers set up 
their trade in the area. At first, however, the salting of salmon met with limited success, often the 
salmon arriving in unmarketable condition. 

The first cannery on the Columbia was built in 1866 and operated by three brothers 
George, William, and John Hume at Eagle Cliff on the Washington side of the river. The first 
cannery on the Oregon side of the river was John West’s at Westport. In 1873, the second 
cannery in Clatsop County was built just a few miles down river from John’s cannery by the 
Portland businessman J.W. Cook and his brother at Clifton; the fist cannery in Astoria was 
completed in 1874. 


The John West brand and the Westport Cannery, according to Clatsop County 
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documents, was organized late in 1868 when John entered into a limited partnership with 
Thomas Hodgkins, J. M. Maxwell, and Crossman Timmons, all residents of the Clatsop County. 

Hodgkins, Maxwell and Timmons of Clatsop County, Oregon, were the general partners, 
and John West of Clatsop County, was a special partner. The partnership agreement evidenced 
John West as special partner contributing to his common stock of said partnership, the amount of 
$5,000 in gold coin, (2004-dollar value exceeding $125,000.) The business to be transacted was 
salmon fishing and the curing, packing and canning of salmon. The time when this partnership 
was to commence was the first day of January 1869 and was to be terminated the first day of 
January 1874. The certificate of partnership was executed on December 18, 1868. 

There appeared to be little consistency in the use of the name by which the company was 
first known. The original handwritten partnership certificate specified the name “Hodgkin’s and 
Company” and “Company” is lined out, and “Maxwell and Timmons” are substituted. The 
certificate was filed the next day, however, under the name Hodgkins and Company. The U.S. 
Census of Manufacturers of the following year (1870) recognized the name listing West, John 
and Company, lumber manufacturer; West, John and Company, box manufacturer; and Hodgkins 
and Company, canned fish. Every business correspondent with the firm and most contemporary 
references to it used the well established and more familiar John West and Company by which 
the pre-cannery salmon packing (salterie) firm had been known. Murphy’s Oregon Business 


% 


Directory in 1973 lists West, John and Company, fishing, sawmill, and general merchandising 


with no mention of Hodgkins. 
John did business with the major Portland merchants - H. W. Corbett & Company, J. 


Failing & Company and Allen & Lewis Co. They were suppliers to his mercantile as well as 
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brokers/exports of his packed and canned salmon. In the late 1870s the name Allen and Lewis is 
evidenced on the early labels of John West brand canned salmon as an agent in Portland and San 
Francisco under the Royal Standard brand. It appears the majority of John’s product was 
exported to England. There were several correspondences with John West and Company prior to 
1869 dealing with orders for general merchandise. The first mention of salmon is in a letter 
dated July 10, 1869, in which H. W. Corbett and Company wrote to John West and Company as 
follows: “Gents, you will please mark our 100 case each of one-pound and two-pound cans of 
salmon and put on board the Whistley when she goes down. Will make up bills of lading and 
hand to purser Hozt to have signed and return to us.” 

An invoice of Columbia River salmon consigned to H. W. Corbett and Company in New 
York to sell for the account of John West and Company of Westport, Oregon, stated, “for the 
ship Jeremiah Thompson sailed from San Francisco 1869, 100 cases canned salmon each two 
dozen two-pound cans at say $7 per C 700.” A letter to Samuel House on July 14, 1871, from H. 
W. Corbett and Company gives the following instructions: “I suppose you may want a few more 
one-pound cans shipped by Isthmus on rail. If so, you will be obliged to telegraph as Mr. West 
has shipped all two-pound cans around the Horn, except the 200 cases that I sent per Isthmus, 
and he is now engaged in putting up one-pound cans and will probably not put up any more two- 
pound unless you should telegraph for some more per Isthmus on rail. Mr. West will put up in 
all about 6,000 cases of fish. Mr. West has packed and sold a great many bellies this season, as 
he could just as well do so as he puts the backs into cans.” Additional correspondence indicated 
that buyers in Australia and England received quantities of West’s products. The United States 


Census of Manufacturing for 1870 gave a description of the John West cannery stating that the 
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motive power described was by hand. Machines in use consisted of six sets of tinner's tools. 
Hands employed, including 20 males, 2 females and 2 children, who received wages totaling 
$5,820 for that year. The list of materials used that year included, among the major items, 14,000 
salmon valued at $3,500, 250 boxes of tin plates valued at $3,000, solder valued at $1,100, and 
4,000 boxes with a value of $1,000. Also consumed were 25 tons of salt; 500 pounds of vinegar, 
cloves and spice; and quantities of lead, acid, paint and resin. The cannery’s output for the 1870 
season consisted of 158,680 cans of salmon with a value of $27,188, and 27,000 pounds of 
spiced salmon valued at $8,640, and 100 barrels of pickled salmon valued at $800. 

The Weekly Astorian dated August 19, 1973 stated, “John West of Westport was in the 
City Saturday and stated his Westport Cannery had packed 22,000 cases over one million meals 
of delicacies salmon from his work alone plus 200 barrels of salted salmon.” The May 14, 1874 
edition read, “the editor of the newspaper on a trip with the Captain John West on his new 
steamship Carrie [where] they discussed the need to limit the building of new canniers on the 
river.” Tri-Weekly Astorian August 9, 1873 read, “Ball held by Captain John West for 
employees of Westport fishery held Thursday night celebrating the close of the 1873 season it is 
said to have been a very fine party.” The John West canning operation packed 3,300 cases 
(typically four dozen cans to the case) fresh and 1,160 barrels of salted in 1874. 

In the mid 1870's, Clatsop County had reached a population of 1,255 people, with almost 
twice as many males as females. The small village of Westport had a population of about 150 
people. During the fishing season however, the population grew by an additional 200, most of 
whom were Chinese and worked for Captain John West’s cannery. 


In 1873 there were eight canneries located at strategic locations along the Columbia and 
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ten years later there were 39, all busily canning salmon. In the fall of 1874, John sent specimens 
of his canned mutton and beef, as well as salmon, to the Board of Managers of the Oregon State 
Fair. His canned and packed salmon received the Gold Medal form the Oregon Agricultural 
Society (the predecessor of the Oregon State Fair). The medal read, “John West and Company, 
Westport, Best Exhibit of Oregon Salmon, First Prize, and Gold Medal” presented and dated 
October 6, 1873. Clearly, preserving salmon in cans proved to be an effective way to market the 
harvest. A can packed by John West in 1872 was purchased for $.50 in 1888 by George Hume, 
who noted that, it was found to be as pure, sweet and palatable as when put up six years ago. 

In 1880, John, along with co-developer Robert Hume, invented an automated filling 
machine. In 1882, John made another machine and by August of that year, about 20 of the 
machines were in use. Family stories indicate John sold the rights to the machine to American 
Can Co. John Fox, founder of Astoria Ironworks, invented machines for making and soldering 
cans. Fox gained experience in the needs of the canned-salmon industry by working for John 
West in 1873. J. West of Westport was salmon packer. John packed 12,000 cases, 15,000 cases 
and 12,000 cases for the 1881, 1882 and 1883 seasons respectively Typically 48 cans to the case. 

John operated the cannery on the Westport Slough until the late 1870’s or early 1880's 
when he moved the operation to Hungry Harbor, Washington, a mile upriver from the now 
Megler Bridge. John moved here in order to obtain the fish for packing in a location better suited 
for fishing near the Columbia River’s mouth. However, the cannery’s business address was 
consistently at Westport. Business directories for 1888 do not mention a cannery, but still list 
West as Postmaster (John died December 27, 1888.) Family stories tell of John selling the 


cannery to Columbia River Packers and the cannery being barged to Astoria however this 
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association was formed at a later date. It is interesting that “Chinaman” wages were still payable, 
as evidenced by debts due when John’s estate was probated in 1888. The brand name, however, 
survives to this day. 

In 1861 two merchants, T. L. Pelling and C. H. Stanley, formed Pelling, Stanley & Co 
Ltd. in Liverpool, England, a“ provisions, fruit and canned goods” business. They first import 
American canned salmon into Great Britain in 1871 from Oregon. By 1879 and particularly 
salmon, from America for importing into the United Kingdom and Europe. By 1879, the 
partners were acting as agents for several different canned salmon brands, one of which was R.D. 
Hume which was the John West brand, the rights to which they purchased in 1888. They may 
have purchased the brand name rights from R.D. Hume or maybe they bought the name from 
John or his family directly. It however, doesn’t appear Pelling and Stanley purchased the John 
West brand name directly for Captain West or the West family. The brand name may have gone 
with the sale of the cannery operation or maybe the name was sold to one of merchants John sold 
his production through i.e.: Corbett or Alien & Lewis. It remains unknown exactly what 
transpired regarding the rights to the John West label as primary source material establishing this 
either does not exist or is as of yet unfound 

This Liverpool trading company eventually changed its name to John West Foods 
Limited. It was later acquired by Uniliver and then spun off to H. J. Heinz Co. in 2000. John 
West Foods remains today in Liverpool, U.K. as one of the world’s largest marketing companies 
in canned goods notably canned fish (but also canned fruit, vegetables and meat.) The John West 
canned fish brand remains the volume leader in the U.K. The company headhunters remain in 


Liverpool in the “John West House” on Bixeth Street. 
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Other Canning and Processing Ventures: 

John also pioneered another canning activity that commanded attention of a few of the 
salmon canners for a short period. Attributed to surplus meat animals in the Pacific Northwest, 
his knowledge of packing, and presence of idle equipment in his salmon cannery from April to 
August John in 1874 embarked on the canning of mutton and beef. John employed the same 
Chinese labor he used in the seasonal cannery operations. John partnered with farmers to supply 
the mutton and beef and they shared the profits of this experiment. John stating the venture in 
the first year pay marginally over his expenses. “Captain West said the quality of the mutton is 
much better than that canned at Chile or Australia where the business is extensively followed.” 
Only the best meats are canned and the coarse parts are made in to soup with vegetables and 
canned in that shape so that every part is utilized to the best advantage. A very high quality of 
product resulted; as only the best meat was canned the remainder being combined with 
vegetables in cans of soup. In September 1874, 20 cases were brought to Portland and shipped 
East. The Astorian December 16, 1876- ““We are under obligation to Capt. John West of 
Westport for samples of his corn and boiled beef, put up in cases. If there is no a demand for 
canned meals such as these samples show, we shall be very much mistaken.” Much of the 
product was shipped to England. In 1876 The John West & Co. put up 1,500 cases, J.G. Megler 
& Co packed 500 Badollet & Co did 2,000, and August Kinney 13,000. This proved to be more 
of an Eastern Oregon activity due to the logistics of the sheep and cattle supply. The experiment 
was short lived, as there is no evidence of meat canning in the following year. 

Attempts to utilize the byproducts of fish were begun at an early date in connection with 


the salt salmon industry. In the early years of that business it was the custom to pack the salmon 
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into barrels under pressure so that they would not shake about within the container and become 
damaged when shipped for long distances in sailing vessels. Their procedure of barreling under 
pressure forced a considerable quantity of oil out of the fish. In 1871 John began to collect and 
press out and save the oil and 1873 he was also extracting oil from the discard salmon heads. He 
manufactured oil from salmon and packing waste; and by 1880 was making fish meal, the first in 
the Northwest to use salmon waste as a byproduct. 

The July 7", 1987 Astorian read - “Captain West’s picturesque little city, Westport, on 
the Columbia River is hemmed in on both sides with a forest of blackberries so to speak and he 
has the wooded lands filled with pickers men, women and children who deliver the large luscious 
fruit fresh at his cannery where it is hermetically sealed for market Capt. West has already this 
season put up about 40 cases of two dozen 2 lb tins each.” 

Westport’s First Mercantile: 

John saw an opportunity in general merchandizing as Westport grew during the 1860s. 
The first mention of John’s mercantile was in September of 1867 and the partnership consisted of 
John, his son David and son in law Charles McGuire. The store was two stories and was partially 
built on pilings located on the slough next to where the ferry landing is today. John likely 
ordered merchandize form Allen and Lewis Co. a Portland based wholesaler founded in the early 
1850s by two New Yorker's Lucius H. Allen and Cirero H. Lewis. The West family operated a 
general store in Westport for over 50 years first by John then his son David and eventually by 
David’s son John. The store closed for good in 1910, the final location of the general store was 
closer to hwy 30 and include living quarters on the second floor. 


According to Circuit and Federal court documents based on a lawsuit David brought 
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against an insurance company in 1883, the general store was operated under the name John West 
& Co and was comprised of the partners John West, David West and C.A. McGuire from 1874 to 
1878. In 1878 John again became the sole owner (maybe the ownership change attributed to 
Jane divorcing her husband C. A. McGuire in 1877.) In 1881 John sold the store to David which 
he continued to operate under the business name John West & Co. On Christmas Day 1882 the 
store and all its merchandize was totally destroyed by fire. An insurance claim was filed with 
Home Insurance Co. through David’s agent Allen & Lewis of Portland the claim was for 
$2,143.24 for loss of the building and merchandize. Policy limits were $500 for the building and 
$2,500 for merchandize with an annual premium of $120.00. The carriers disputed the claim 
based on who was the actual insured due to a discrepancy in the change of ownership from John 
to David. David finally prevailed in May of 1884 after an opinion from Federal Judge Matthew 
P. Deady. David was represented by the firm of B. Killen and J. C. Moreland and the insurance 
company(s) by Henry Failing and Ellis Hughes. 

Operating a general store in those days required the extension of credit and John 
apparently had his share of challenges in this regard. The Clatsop, and to a lesser degree 
Columbia, County Court Houses are will stocked with court documents evidencing John and 
David’s legal efforts to collect on bad debts. For example, the John West Company sued 
Nicholas Koffoed et al of A.G. Dyer doing business as A.G. Dyer & Co. in August of 1875 for 
non-payment of salt (for curing the of salmon) and various fishing supplies valued at $889.00. 
On October 3, 1867 the John West Company comprised of John West, David West, and C. A. 
McGuire received judgments for $243.95 from R. G. Aldrich who operated a small mercantile at 


Aldrich Point then know as Cathlamet Point. Erasmus D. Shattuck the judge granting the 
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judgment. Astorian April 24, 1866- “John West awarded $128.13 in suite against Henry O. 
Collins.” In 1867 John West Company was awarded a judgment against A. S. Mercer. In 1886 
an E. A. Orcutt and a T. A. Orcutt failed to repay John West $1,000 and John foreclosed on 
vacant lots owned by the Orcutt’s in Astoria. 
The Captain’s Real Estate Investments and Lending Activities: 

Between 1866 and 1868 John expanded his real estate holdings and lending activities. 
On December 1, 1871 John purchased two parcels of federal land, one totaling 23.4 and the other 
33.76 acres, for $71.45 ($1.25 an acre) in Westport. John also purchased several lots in Astoria. 
County records evidencing lot purchases from George Flavel, Cyrus Olney, Asa Mercer, 
McClure and Hiram Brown show purchase prices averaging between $5,000 and $6,000 per lot 
(approximate $100,000 per lot in 2004 dollars.) 
John was defendant in a suit in Columbia County on May 27, 1882 plaintiff S.A. Miles 

and John was plaintiff in another Columbia County action against J.A. Cameron dated April 17, 
1885. Columbia County real estate indexes show John as mortagee to a John Cry a A.J. Gruber 
and a John Cancovis. It is likely that many of these real estate transactions were not simply land 
speculation but rather resulted from foreclosing on properties he secured liens on for bad debts or 
were he had lent money to individuals and took real estate as collateral. As evidenced by the 
probate of John’s estate he had significant cash resources, which he actively lent out to 
individuals for personal and business purposes. The March 1, 1878 Astorian evidences that 
“John West purchased Cathlamet town site from Charlotte Birnie $11,900.70” John was 78 years 
old at the time and likely purchased the property on behalf of his brother George. 


On November 30, 1885 David West recovered $937.80 after costs of $143.30 ona 
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$4,481.68 (roughly $90,000in 2004 dollars) judgment against a H. Crawford of Woods Landing 
in Marshland Precinct Columbia County. Crawford’s assets were sold at public action in Woods 
Landing by Sheriff T.C. Watts. David was the primary bidder and purchased 18 work oxen and 
seven yokes for $696.25, 16 trail dogs for $16.50 and various boom chains, iron blocks, 
jackscrews and blacksmith tools. Unsure as to what precipitated David’s action against 
Crawford maybe default on store credit, a loan or possibly David sold the oxen and other items to 
Crawford originally and was never paid. In any event on the surface David faired poorly, $.25 on 
the $1.00. 

Boat Building and Boat Ownership: 

According to the Astorian of November 13, 1873, “Captain John West recently 
purchased the steamboat S.J. Carrie for use in connection with his fishery at Westport.” The 
captain of the steamboat was a man by the name B.F. Stevens. In 1874 the ship was remolded at 
Westport coming out as freight and towing steamer. She was eighty-two feet long, eighteen feet 
beam with engines eight and quarter by thirty-six inches. Captain West owned and operated a 
small fleet of drift boats, which he would rent to the fisherman supplying his canneries. These 
boats were typically 26 feet long and were operated by oar and or sail. 

A boat building facility was operated in Westport with a large boathouse located on the 
slough. The John West Co. built a 118-foot propeller driven steamer named “John West” which 
was launched in 1882. The John West according to family lore went down in the Claskinie 
Slough. The Astorian in January 22, 1876 read, “[an] order left with John West & Co. Westport 
for construction of a boat for T. Driscoll will be attended to promptly.” 


The side-wheeler Westport burned in December of 1886 in Westport captained by SS 
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Douglas. A Captain Dean Blanchard owned and operated a tug named John West in the 1890’s. 


John and Margaret’s Children 


Ann Born May 22, 1835 Quebec, Canada 
Died November 3, 1909 at age 74 in Scotts Mills, Oregon 
Ann West, John and Margaret’s oldest daughter, married Robert Hall Scott in Saint Foy, 


Quebec, Canada on April 11, 1855, a farming community outside Quebec City. Robert Hall Scott 


was born in Samiston (or possibly Banff’s Mills); Roxburyshire Scotland October 22, 1826. He 
immigrated to Canada in 1846 or 1849. Robert and Ann had ten children, all living to adulthood. 

r Robert brought the family from Quebec to Astoria and for this and other reasons, John deeply 
admired Robert as a son in law. Robert Scott, like John, was a millwright by trade and worked 
closely with John at the Abernathy sawmill in Oak Point, Washington. Robert spent from 1856 
to1860 at Oak Point then returned to Westport to become partners with John at the Westport 
sawmill until 1866. According to census records Ann West gave birth to their second child John 
in 1860 and Eliza in 1862 both born in the Washington Territory. 

In 1866 Robert purchased 1,500 acres and his brother Thomas purchased 480 acres of the 
original donation land claim of Thomas McKay (stepson of John McLoughlin) in the later named 
Scotts Mill in Marion County. They bought the land from Michael Nowling (Nolen) and moved 
to the Abiqua Precinct, then known as the Butte Creek area later named Scotts Mills and the 
town of Marquam in 1899. Robert and Thomas built a gristmill and operated a sawmill in the 


2) area. The “Butte” later became known as Mt. Angel. On November 11, 1887 the post office was 
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established in Scotts Mills with Thomas as its postmaster. On March 17, 1893 Robert, Anne, 
Enoch and Eliza sold their properties in the Scotts Mills area to the Oregon Land Company for 
$55,272 (in excess of $1 million in 2004 dollars.) The sale included: 2,107 acres of land owned 
by Robert, Ann and Thomas (Robert’s brothers) valued at $42,140 or 20 an acre; a grist and saw 
mill valued at $10,000 a steam saw mill valued at $3,000; and 23 1/4 acres owned by Enoch 
valued at $232.50. In 1892 Robert and his family moved to Woodburn were he built and 
operated the Woodburn Roller Mill. This flourmill produced the White Rose and Snowdrop 
brands of flour. Robert died at age 71 on October 11, 1897 and is buried in the Scott family plot 
in Scotts Mills. His son Robert Jr. ran the flourmill for many years and later became mayor of 


Woodburn in 1909. 


Elizabeth “Eliza” Born October 15, 1836 Stonehome, Quebec, Canada 
Died August 18, 1921 age 85 Portland, Oregon 

On August 23, 1858, the first wedding took place in Westport, second daughter Elizabeth 
West married Enoch Skirvin at the late age of 22. Reverend John Wood (he settled at what was 
then Woods Landing now Woodson) performed the ceremony held in John West newly 
completed home. Enoch (twelve years Eliza’s senior) was of Scottish decent born in Kentucky 
November 5, 1824. Enoch was a mechanic by trade, and was once a private in the army stationed 
in Monterey on the Rio Grand and fought in the war with Mexico. In July of 1859 he came to 
California by wagon train and worked as a miner. He then came to Oregon and worked at 
Abernathy’s sawmill at Oak Point as a logger. In 1876 he traded land he owned in Albany for 


land in Scotts Mills and in his later years he farmed in Marguam. Elizabeth and Enoch had no 
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children of their own but adopted a girl by the name of Ann; they also took in various foster 
children. Elizabeth and Enoch followed Ann and Robert to Scotts Mill and successfully farmed 
in the area around Scotts Mills and Marquam. Enoch died in 1905 and Eliza moved to Portland 


before passing away on August 8, 1921 in her home at 141 Lawrence Street. 


Ellen Born 1842 in Sainte Thomas, Quebec, Canada 
Died December 15, 1870 age 28 Westport, Oregon 
In June of 1862 at age 20 Ellen West married in her father’s home to Charles A. McGuire 
age 33 in Westport. They had two children who survived to adulthood Robert E. and Nellie 
McGuire Flanders. Ellen died in childbirth, as did the baby, in December of 1870. Ellen and 
Charles resided in Westport. The 1870 census shows Charles in Westport engaged as a 
lumberman. Ellen is buried in the West Family lot in the Westport Cemetery. Because of her 
death at an early age not much was known about Ellen however from early photographs she was 
arguably the most beautiful of the daughters. 
Jane Ann Born October 18, 1837 Quebec, Canada 
Died December 15, 1905 age 68 Portland Oregon 
Jane Ann West at age 34 (her first marriage) married her widowed brother-in-law Charles 
A. McGuire on April 30, 1873 in the home of her parents in Westport. T.B. Riley and Joseph 
West were witness and Jane’s brother David officiated as Justice of the Peace. Charles and Jane 
at best had a rocky marriage, and it ended in one of the more high-profiled divorces in early 
Clatsop County history. Jane gave birth to three children, only Winona (born in 1876) survived 


infancy. 
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Charles, of Scottish decent, was born in Florence Alabama on June 29, 1829. He 
participated in the 1849 California gold rush and came to Oregon in 1852 working as a logger at 
Oak Point, where he likely first met John West. He may have actually worked for John at the 
Abernathy sawmill. Charles, or Charlie as many called him, was involved in John West’s 
Westport sawmill, logging, and mercantile operations through out the 1860’s and 1870’s. He 
later ran a butchering operation and a grocery store know as Warren & McGuire’s Astoria 
Market located on 10" and Bond. Daniel Knight Warren, the other owner of the market, was the 
namesake of Warrenton. In the mid 1869’s Charles was elected Clatsop County Judge for two 
one year terms. Charles was also partners with Captain Wright in the Occidental Hotel on 10" 
and Bond in Astoria. The 1973 Oregon Business Directory listed C.A. McGuire as county 
commissioner for 16 years. The June 5, 1879 Astorian read, “Commissioner McGuire getting 
ready to move to Clatsop Plaines.” He moved to Skipanon in 1879 building a house as well as 
securing significant land holdings in the area. In the late 1870’s Charles conducted a stage line 
running 18 miles from Tansy Point to Ben Holladay’s Seaside Hotel. He purchased the Austin 
House hotel from Jim Austen, which was the second building east of the Necanicum in Seaside, 
located on Holladay one block south of Broadway. He renamed it the McGuire Hotel and 
expanded it to 27 rooms. He also built and operated a grocery store across the street. Likely 
attributed to his political connections the county decided to place the terminus of the 
Skipanon/Warrenton railroad across the street from his hotel. His third marriage was to Olive B. 
Wirt on November 23, 1880 she 19 Charles 51. Olive was born in Oysterville to August and 
Susan Kimball Wirt. She ran a hotel, store, and freight business in Skipanon. The Wirt family 


home was adjacent to Charles and Jane’s home in Shipanon in 1880. They had one child, Mabel 
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McGuire Parker born in August 1881. Charles was appointed or elected a County Judge at age 
61 in June of 1890. On January 16, 1901 Charles died at age 72 and was buried next to his third 
wife Olive in the Clatsop Plains Pioneer Cemetery. Charles had a brother J. C. McGuire who 
resided in the area; he died November 28, 1885 at age 62 from Bright’s disease of the kidney in 
Marshland in Columbia County, Charles was the executor of his estate. 

Adultery on Clatsop Plains Leads to High Profile Divorce 

John West likely first made Mr. Charles McGuire’s acquaintance in circa 1852 at Oak 
Point as John was building and running the Abernathy sawmill. Charles may have been in John’s 
employ. Charles first married into the West family when he married Ellen in June of 1862 and 
after Ellen’s death married her sister Jane. Captain John West made Charles a partner in the 
West sawmill and mercantile. By 1876 Charles McGuire was the father of three of Captain John 
West’s grandchildren two by Ellen and one by Jane. The two daughters likely brought assets to 
the marriage plus the association with Captain West would be of considerable value. In the late 
1800s the assets brought to a marriage by the wife became the assets of the husband. 

Jane had very poor eyesight; she was near legally blind, as was her brother Robert. Jane 
could neither read nor write she signed her name with the mark of an X, as did her mother. 
During her divorce testimony in August of 1880 she stated “I am affected by partial blindness 
and have been for many years.” 

By 1878 or 1879 Jane and Charles had left Westport and were residing in their new home 
in Skipanon, which was in fact a small hotel with several rooms for overnight guests on the 
second floor. Charles ran the stage line to Seaside for passengers disembarking steamships at the 


Tansy point landing. Winona age three, and Edward and Nellie both in their early teens, the latter 
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two children from Charles marriage to Jane’s sister Ellen resided with them at Skipanon. They 
also had a farm hand, Joseph West (Jane’s cousin) a servant Nettie Laiey (sp) and a 
housekeep/cook Kati M. Duffy working and living at the home, hotel and farm. 

Signs of trouble emerged six years into the marriage in 1876, shortly after Winona was 
born. Jane brought a suit against Charles to dissolve the marriage, take custody of their daughter, 
and to freeze all assets until a financial settlement could be reached. In 1879 Jane took her 
daughter and left Charles returning to her parents’ home in Westport. In February 1879 Charles 
somehow convinced Jane to drop the divorce proceedings by promising good behavior and 
appealing to the overall good of their daughter Winona as well as the two children of his first 
marriage to Jane’s sister Ellen. With the suit dropped and Jane and Winona returning to 
Skipanon, the unscrupulous Mr. McGuire was able to secure Jane’s cooperation on relinquishing 
her interests on various jointly owned real estates in Astoria. 

The reconciliation was short-lived and after Charles secured her signatures releasing her 
interest in various real estate holdings he made it so uncomfortable for her she once again took 
Winona and returned to Westport this time moving in with her brother David and his family. On 
September 7, 1879 Jane again filled suit to dissolve the marriage. The Portland lawfirm of John 
A. Bowlby and F.D. Winton represented Jane. John West posted a $5,000 note as surety for the 
final judgment against Charles. Charles retained Robert Fulton and C. J. Wright of Astoria as his 
defense team. George H. Durham acted a court appointed mediator in Astoria and the Circuit 
Court Judge was C.B. Bellinger of Portland. The suit was brought in a Court of Equity not a 
Court of Law. Laws were not in place for these early divorce actions. 


Highlights of the Proceedings According to Court Documents: 
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According to Jane on the day Charles convinced her to drop the first divorce action “they 
“slept together that night at Mrs. Auigonits (sp) and then . . . returned to Westport to pack and 
move back home to with Charlie.” When she arrived home she spent the first night with Charles 
in their bedroom according to Katie Duffy (their housekeeper) but the next day Charles moved 
Jane’s trunk to Katie’s room. Jane indicated that, “he took what he wanted; it was the same to 
him whether I was menstruating or not, this made life burdensome.” Jane, likely at the direction 
of her attorney, made it very clear in her testimony that she never refused her wifely duties. Jane 
testified she, “could neither read nor write and was nearly totally blind by age 43.” 

Charles told Jane he was dissolving his real estate partnerships with D. K. Warren 
(founder of Warrenton) and J. W. Robb. He needed her signature to convey her interest in the 
properties, which he was transferring to, interestingly enough, to his attorney C.J. Wright. On 
February 21, 1880 C. J. Wright’s sent the deeds from his office in Astoria on the steamboat 
Oneatta and had the ship’s captain A.C. Fisher deliver the documents to Charles at his home at 
Skipanon. Jane signed the deeds and Charles turned them over to Fisher who was waiting on the 
front porch. Charles told Fisher, “she might go to hell now and get her divorce, she has now 
signed away all the property.” Fisher testified to this fact in court likely causing those in 
attendance to view Charles as either very confident or quite stupid. 

After Jane signed over the property she testified that Charles had her clothes and 
belongings removed from the house and that he, “brutally assaulted her seizing her violently and 
with great force throwing her upon the floor.” This second divorce suit named C.J. Wright as 
well as Charles A. McGuire. Jane stated in this petition that the, “defendant pretended 


reconciliation to get plaintiff in his power for the purpose of fraudulent consent in transferring 
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property to cheat and swindle her out of her interest in said property.” 

The Highlights of Jane’s Case: 

Jane testified “defendant was acting in an unbecoming manner with a servant girl” a 
Nettie Laiey (sp) who was living in their home in Skipanon. “Charles indulged in undue 
familiarities with the servant girl, “wresting and scuffled about the home with her, kissing her 
and when I “remonstrated Charlie” for these actives he “used blaspheming language towards 
Plaintiff.” Jane testified the servant girl was bossy around the house and on one occasion 
threatened to slap Winona. “On August 1, 1879, the Defendant committed adultery with a 
servant girl at Skipanon and also in a house in Portland on December 1, 1879.” Referencing the 
August 1* incident Jane stated she was returning home from Mrs. Wirt’s home, their neighbor, 
one afternoon and when she entered their home and neither Charles or Nettie could be found. 
However, Charlie’s hat was on the rack (apparently he would never leave the house without 
wearing his hat) and she heard noise upstairs and on the back stairs. She went upstairs to the 
guestrooms and although she saw no one she did see, “the pillows pressed as if two persons used 
them and the window shade was drown down in the middle of the day.” The guestrooms were 
cleaned earlier in the day and no guests were in the home at the time. Jane further claimed from 
August 1, 1879 to January 1, 1880 while she was absent, “defendant had adulterous intercourse 
with their servent girl in their home in Skipanon” and “on January 4, 1880 in their Clatsop 
Plaines home Charles was guilty of solicitiously offering adulterous intercourse to a woman 
unknown.” 

Jane supplied witnesses that evidenced Charles frequenting houses of ill repute in 


Astoria. William Oliver, a detective for the Cannery Association and past sheriff of Astoria 
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witnessed Charles activities at George Hill’s Varieties (a house of “ill fame”) with a Nellie 
Ramsey who was sitting on McGuire’s lap, Mr. Oliver stating “she was a prostitute”. Other 
witnesses testified that Charles “was drinking and joking with women prostitutes.” S.M. 
(Milton) Coffenbury testified that he saw Mr. McGuire on March 30, 1879 at Starr Varieties; also 
know as Commodore Nutts Varieties, which was run by the Nutts brothers (a house of ill fame). 
McGuire in his defense stated he had stopped in to Nutt's Varieties on the evening of March 30 
accompanied by Mr. Shively to discuss a complaint by Commodore Nutts regarding fixing of a 
street lamp in front of his establishment. Charles and Shiverly, after all, were at the time 
members of the Astoria City Council. John M. Shively was a friend and business associate of 
Charles. J. M. Shively took a claim in 1843 in the heart of downtown Astoria and was appointed 
Astoria’s first postmaster in 1843. He and his wife Susan built a home on 15" and near Exchange 
and Franklin. It is interesting to note Susan Shively filed for divorce from John in 1855, likely 
the first high profile Clatsop County divorce. Susan accusing John of physical and verbal abuse 
in addition to removing her from their home and instructing local merchants not to provide her 
with any goods or services. 

Court proceedings took place from early spring to late summer of 1880, with Charles 
not wanting to relinquish assets and clearly not interested in Jane or his three year old daughter. 
Jane petitioned the court for support of $250 for her and their child. She stated Charles listed 
Charles assets represented by hundreds of acres of property, $6,000 value of their home and 
$20,000 in personal assets. Charles stated she is residing with her father who is well able to take 
care of her he is worth in money and property from $50 to $100,000. However Charles indicated 


he would give funds directly to John West to compensate him for his wife and child’s room and 
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board expenses and he would provide a house for her and his daughter in either Astoria or 
Westport if she wished. He went on to say that “she is a person of suspicious notions and easily 
influenced by others.” On the support issue the court ruled in Jane’s favor and Charles was 
ordered to pay Jane $500. More witnesses, testimony, affidavits (each affidavit costing $1.70), 
and accompanied by ever growing legal costs. On August 17, 1880 the court rendered its verdict 
“the court finds the defendant is guilty of cruel harsh and inhuman treatment toward plaintiff and 
that allegations of plaintiff herein are true.” Jane was granted her divorce and received payment 
of $4,000 in damages $2,000 in cash and a $2,000 a note bearing interest at 10% payable three 
years, plus her attorney and court costs however she gave up all claims to all assets. From a 
financial perspective, McGuire probably came out far ahead with his two marriages to the West 

oO daughter; and it’s not clear if Jane ever received payment on the $2,000 note. Four months after 
Jane was granted the divorce Charles at age 51 married Olive B. Wirt, age 19. Olive lived with 
her parents on a neighboring farm from Jan and Charles’ home in Skipanon 

Jane retained the McGuire name and spent her later years in Portland living with her 
daughter Winona and her husband Richard Becker. Jane is buried the Becker/McGuire family 


plot at River View Cemetery in Portland. 


David Born February 22, 1841 Sainte Thomas, Quebec, Canada 
Died April 28, 1909 age 68 Westport, Oregon 
According to family lore David was apparently a very demanding father and 
husband. One can likely imagine the complexities of his personality, raised in the shadow of his 


oO very successful father and also not having his father around during critical development years 
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from age 8 to nearly age 15. David became a U.S. citizen on August 22, 1879. Upon the death of 
John West David was appointed postmaster of Westport on January 29, 1889 and he served as 
Justice of Peace. David was an active mill operator, managed logging operations, ran the John 
West & Co. mercantile and had involvement in the salmon cannery operations. Various census 
records over the years show David’s occupation as farmer and merchant. 

David at age 43 filed a federal Homestead Claim in Oregon City (application 
#5699/certificate #1909) for 156.11 acres. (Section 1, township 7 north range 6 west) on October 
30,1884 and received the final certificate December 30, 1884. The Act required the person to 
actually build a home on, live on and cultivate the land for period of five years. An individual 
could outright purchase the land from the government verses fulfilling the occupancy and 
improvement requirement. 

David was not present in person and was excused due to business requirements in 
Westport. William Plympton (occupation carpenter) and Samuel W. Tallman (occupation 
surveyor) completed affidavits on David’s behalf stating proof of five years of continued 
occupancy and improvements to the referenced land. David’s application stated he was a United 
States Citizen “native by coming here under age.” He was approximately 15 years of age when 
he arrived in the Oregon Territory. David then had to supply a certified copy of court records 
evidencing his father’s naturalization. The District Court for the 2nd Judicial District of the 
Territory of Oregon issued this document and evidenced John West took the oath of citizenship 
on June 15, 1857 at the City of Portland appearing before the Honorable Cyrus Olney Justice of 
the Supreme Court. Plympton stated he, “saw him on this land V1 860.” David’s application 


went on to state his, “home was built in 1861 and is a good two story 10 windows, six doors and 
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valued at $900” - $157,500 in 2004 dollars. Tallman makes reference that the home had 10 
rooms. David went on to state the property includes a barn, out dwellings, and fencing with 1 2 
acres under plough and ten acres in grass. Land with improvements were valued at $1,500. He 
is currently residing their with his five children. At the time of David’s Homestead application 
Viola had been gone for nine months leaving him and the children in March of 1884. A posting 
in the regional paper was required and J. T. Halloran printer and foreman of The Weekly 
Astorian stated the notice ran in the paper from November 17, 1884 to December 12, 1884. It is 
a little strange that the house was built in 1861 David was 20 or 21 at the time and didn’t marry 
Viola until 1869. The application also states he first started cultivating the land in 1864. 

The Astoria Daily May 10, 1906 stated, “A deed was filled for recording this afternoon 
by David West, dedicates to School District #7 one acre of ground on which to erect a school aa 
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community taking on the cost via taxes. David took in Napoleon Louis‘one the few blacks in 
Oregon at the time building him a small cabin on the West farm. In 1880 he took in his sister 
Jane and her three-year-old daughter after her divorce from Charles. David was shown on the 
Clatsop military list from 1863 to 1869, were the militia would be called up to fight in sporadic 
Indian uprisings. 

David married Viola E. Howe in his father’s home in Westport on February 22, 1869, 
David was 28 and Viola 18. An Elder of the M.E. (Methodist Episcopalian) Church a L. Wood 
Minister of the Gospel performed the service. Charles McGuire and John Nuremberg witnesses. 
Viola at the time was residing in Marshland, Columbia County with her parents Samuel Alonzo 


and Harriet Melissa Howe and her two bothers and a sister. Viola was born in East Machias, 
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Maine, as were her parents and grandparents. The Howe’s resided in America in the early 
Colonial days. Family lore tells the story that Viola’s paternal grandfather escaped from debtor 
prison in England changed his name to Thompson then immigrated to American aboard the 
Mayflower serving as a valet. Viola’s father was a lumberman by trade and in 1859 the family 
moved west to California were he worked in the sawmills and forest around San Jose and Los 
Angels Mountains. In 1864 they moved to Astoria and settled at Young’s River where their 
second daughter Ettie May was born June 24, 1866. They then moved to Meagler (sp) where he 
worked in a sawmill. In 1867 he purchased a large farm at Marshland which he soon sold. They 
moved to Westport buying an interest in David West’s sawmill. Samuel worked as a timber faller 
until he was badly hurt while cutting timber. The injury confined him to his bed for several 
years. In 1872 he and Harriet (a large woman weighing well over 250 pounds) moved to 
Skamokawa, they are buried in the Skamokawa Pioneer Cemetery. 

David and Viola resided in Westport together until March 19, 1884, when Viola left 

David after 15 years of marriage and five months after the death of their youngest son, Clyde. 
Family lore says David and Viola had a major disagreement regarding Clyde’s care shortly before 
his death, as to whether the doctor should be called; David saying it was not necessary. Their 
daughter, Aggie at age five, died when the family home burned in 1880. John, David and Viola’s 
eldest son accidental set the fire; the tragedy haunted John for life. When Viola disserted David 
she left him with their children: Eva age 14, Ellen 13, John 12, Alonzo 8, and Roy 6. On July 1, 
1887 after 18 years of marriage David filed for divorce on grounds of desertion after Viola had 
been gone for three years and four months. There is no indication that Viola ever responded to 


the suit for divorce; and accordingly, the divorce and custody of the children per David’s petition 
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was granted. She left with George Shirley; he was a logger and was part owner of the Morgan & 
Shirley Logging Co., which logged for several of the local mill operators including the Westport 
Lumber Co. George and Viola traveled to San Jose, California, where Viola had lived with her 
parents prior to their coming to Oregon. Viola and George then moved to the Hailey, Idaho, area, 
reportable, for George to work in the silver mines. They may have married in San Jose, no 
records of their marriage exist in Idaho. The 1910 census in Hailey shows Viola and George 
married for 26 years (about 1884.) Viola gave birth to a baby girl in 1884 the same year she left 
David. A woman who committed adultery was sentenced to jail in the 1880's. They raised their 
family in Hailey, having three sons and two daughters. Four of the children died of diphtheria in 
1896. There ate several articles in the Wood River Gazette blaming the parents for the poor 
sanitary condition of their home and the potential spreading of the disease. They were severally 
ostersized by the town folk. Viola gave birth to twelve children from her two marriages. George 
and Viola and their children and Viola’s granddaughter May Smith are buried in Hailey’s Pioneer 
Cemetery. 

David West had a reputation for bad a temper with a demanding personality, which 
may have been the cause of Viola’s departure; or maybe she was simply truly in love with Mr. 
Shirley. It was certainly very unusual for a woman in 1884 to leave her husband and five 
children, the youngest being six years old. Nevertheless, Viola’s children still remained very 
close to her, which gives one some sense that David may be more at fault than Viola. 

David remarried at age 54 on April 25, 1895, to Lutitia King (born August 1861) age 34, 
the marriage-taking place at the New Esmond Hotel in Portland and the honeymoon spent in 


Portland staying at the grand new Imperial Hotel on Broadway. Lutitia born in 1861 in Illinois 
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was a cook and had two children Orval and Mary from her previous marriage to Rufus King. 
Rufus was a logger by trade and the family resided in Oak Point in Columbia County. In 1899 
Lutitia also left David after four years of marriage David petitioned the courts for a divorce 
stating plaintiff deserted and abandon him Lutitia demurred and the divorce was granted on 
February 19, 1907. They had no children together. Family lore say Eva David’s daughter etal 0 lp 
Lutitia our financially after the divorce. David died of a “stroke of apoplexy” in his home in 
Westport at the age of 68 on April 28, 1909. He rests next to his parents in the family plot in 


Westport. 


Robert Born March18, 1858 Westport, Oregon 
Died September 13, 1899 age 41 Westport, Oregon 

The youngest son Robert West was the first white child born at Westport and the second 
in Clatsop County; John was 50 and Margaret 44 at the time of their last child’s birth. Robert 
who had poor eyesight at birth as did his sister Jane both eventually succumbing to near total 
blindness. 1870 census indicates Robert age 13 was blind. 

Robert at age 33 married Margaret Mae Donahue (originally O’ Donahue) age 23 on 
January 22, 1891 in Westport. The presiding minister was William Travis from Portland. 
Margaret of Irish decent was born in Nova Scotia April 6, 1868. According to family lore, Mae 
(as she was called likely so that she would not be confused with her mother in law) was a small 
strong mind woman. West and Howe family lore indicate Mae had a disagreeable personality 


accompanied by a very violent temper. David West’s home burned for the second time in the 
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early 1900s and David’s son John and his granddaughter Mabel were in the home at the time all 
safe but they say Mae may have set the fire. Robert and Mae had three children, twin daughters 
(Margaret and Maude) and a son Ralph. The West’s and the Howe’s were far from enambered 
with Mae. Family stories tell of the time Mae place both of the twins into a rain barrel located 
next to the front porch, pushing their heads below the water. This was punishment when the girls 
didn’t keep the chickens from eating the cake she had put out on the porch banister to cool. She 
also nearly drowned Ralph when she was angry with him, holding his head under the water 
pump. Ralph died of influenza during the great pandemic of 1918 and the West family lore tells 
of Mae forcing him to get out of his sickbed to get firewood for her cooking stove. The local 
doctor, Dr. Pilkington, claimed this was, in a factor in Ralph’s ultimate death. 

The Astorian, September 13, 1899 stated, “Robert West of Westport had accidentally 
killed himself. Robert West was blind; and in walking around the yard of his home, with his 
pocketknife open in his hand, he fell. The blade of the knife entered his body, inflicting a wound 
from which he died in a few moments.” The West family lore tells a different store indicating he 
was found died at the bottom of the stairs in his Westport home with the penknife stuck in his 
heart. One might question why he would be walking around the home let alone the yard with an 
open knife. He was after all blind, and if he were using a knife, he would be sitting down or ina 
stationary position. Also, even a blind man when falling would throw his hands to catch himself. 
My grandmother and great aunts indicated there were rumors that Mae might have pushed him 
down in one of her rages. This is hard to believe but makes for an interesting story. Robert 


estate was valued at approximately $10,000 all going to Mae. 


Louis Napoleon- West Family Hired Hand 

Louis Napoleon was a black man, born in Louisiana in February of 1832. He served in 
the Union Army during the Civil War. He came to Astoria; and David West gave him a job in 
the mill, he was a mail carrier in 1900 at the time David was postmaster in Westport. In the 
1870’s David built him a small cabin wr his Westport farm, which Louie called home for the rest 
of his life. He died May 15, 1914 and was buried in the Westport Cemetery. Fred Johnson 
administered the probating of Louie’s assets comprised of $56.55 in cash and $64.80 in cash 
from his military pension; he was wounded in the Civil War fighting for the Grand Army of 
Republic. Fred was the son in law of David West and married to his daughter Ellen, Fred was 
mayor of Astoria in 1914 elected on the promise of riding the city of rats. Family lore as well as 
tos Westport lore indicates he was referred to as “Nigger Louie.” Apparently not in 
adeparigening manner if that’s possible. Louis attempted to save Agnes “Aggie” West (David 
and Viola’s youngest daughter) when their home burned in 1880, but she soon after incident she 
died from her burns. A family story tells of an Irish cook at the mill in Westport who refused to 


cook for a Negro. David West’s wife, Viola, became very angry with this, fired the cook and did 


the cooking herself until they could hire a replacement cook. Family lore indicates Louis was Sot 
cal ¢ al 
very conscientious with his chores; and because of what Viola and David had done for him, he yt . At 
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adored them and their children. Ny e 
John West’s Brothers George and William also Immigrated to Oregon 
John West’s hard work was paying off. He was certainly prospering in Westport; and in 


approximate 1876 he convinced his younger brother, George, to join him in Westport. George 


was in his early 60's at the time and brought with him his wife, Janet, and their four children 
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(David, John, Christine and Jean.) They lived in Westport until 1888, and then moved to 
Cathlamet after John’s death. Captain West in March of 1878 (other records show circa 1880) 
purchased the Cathlamet town site from Charlotte Birnie the widow of James Birnie the founder 
of the town. Georges’s son John may have made the purchase. David West was very successful 
in the Cathlamet area, as was his brother, John’s (John always signing his name Jno). John 
declaration of intent for American citizenship was dated August 22, 1879. He was a successful 
lumberman working in a top management position for the prominent lumberman Simon Benson. 
John also had lumber and trading interests of his own. In 1897 he built a beautiful grand 
Victorian home on the hill above the town of Cathlament, which is occupied and remains today 
in good repair. He was educated at the University of Edinborough before coming to Cathlamet 

rs) with his mother and father at age 20. He died while visiting Cathlamet on April 3, 1910. His 
body was transported to Cathlament were his is buried in the West family plot. He had a 
substantial estate and large home with 1'4 acres on Mt. Tabor. 

Georges’s daughter Christine married Captain David Ingram in 1892 in Cathlamet. 
George built them a home as a marriage gift, which is still standing in Cathlamet across the street 
' , from John’s grand Victorian. The West’s also constructed a large warehouse and mercantile on 
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u \3 the river’s edge in Cathlament which still stands today call West Hall. George’s other daughter 


Jean married Robert Math of the Westport area and they are buried in Westport Cemetery. 
=} 
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i) N )S8Robert was Wahkiakum County Sheriff from 1922 to 1926 his picture hangs in the County Court 
Ys 
House. George West and his family were prominent in the Cathlamet area. 


Another of John West’s brothers, William West, was born in Scotland and immigrated to 


2.) Canada in about 1839. He also came to Oregon settling in Pleasant Hills, Oregon, near Eugene. 
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William was a blacksmith and did well for himself and his family. The West’s have a large 


family plot in the Pleasant Hills Pioneer Cemetery. 


John West, Grandson of Captain John West 

John West, (often shown as a Jr.) the oldest of David and Viola West seven children, was 
born August 13, 1872 in Westport. Growing up he worked in the mill and for his father in the 
general store. At the age of 31 on September 12, 1903 he filed his first petition and application, 
“to sell spirits, malt and vinous liquors in less quantity than one gallon in the Westport Precinct.” 
This evolved into quite a dispute with the women of Westport. A petition was filed, “Women 
and Property Owners Westport Precinct, to stop the opening of a saloon in Westport.” Seventeen 
women including John’s stepmother (Lutitia King West) and her two children (Orville and Mary 
King), John’s aunt (Margaret Mae West, the wife of the deceased Robert West), as well as John’s 
aunt (Jean West McMath) petitioned against John’s venture. Numerous men also signed the 
petition against John’s application. On July 5, 1905 R.U. Howard, (John’s Aunt Margaret “Mae” 
Donahue’s second husband) filed an affidavit stating a dozen of the men signing approval of 
John’s petition, “these individuals never did or currently do not live in the Westport Precinct.” It 
is interesting that John had 122 signers on his petition for his license to sell spirituous liquors, 
but there were only 116 voters in the Westport Precinct at the time. There was already one 
saloon in Westport plus a “whiskey scow” operating in the vicinity or the Westport Slough and 
Puget Island. The first application was declined but John re-petitioned and on April 15, 1905 
Clatsop County granted the license, “John West shall keep an orderly house and not permit any 


unlawful gaming or riotous conduct in or about his house. And shall not open or permit to be 
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opened his place of business for the purpose of traffic on the first day of the week commonly 
called Sunday and shall not give sell of supply Spirituous, Malt or Vinous Liquors to minors of 
habitual drunkards or to and person at the time in a drunken of intoxicated condition then this 
bond shall be void.” Two years later John at age 33 opened his salén in 1905. He ran it for the 
next six years until he closed the establishment and directed his attention to running the general 
store and post office. John was apparently postmaster for Westport for some period of time. 

John was also a bookkeeper for the Pillar Rock Candy Company located in Washington 
and he also spent time in Alaska working for the Libby-McNeal Company. Family lore says he 
was engaged to a woman and she took him for all his money. He left Westport in approximately 
1913 at age 41 moving to Portland. He was a night watchman at the shipyards in 1920 he then 
moved in with his niece Mabel Gould her husband Leland and their three daughters. He is buried 


close to his namesake and grandfather Captain John West in the Westport. 


“Captain” John West goes to Eternal Rest 

Two days after Christmas in 1888 at age 79 years, 11 months and 18 days, Captain John 
West passed away in his home in his beloved town of Westport. He is buried in the West family 
plot in the Westport Cemetery, the land he donated for that purpose. Two evergreens make the 
family plot which were said to have come from Scotland. His final resting-place overlooks his 
Donation Land Claim and the small river town to which he gave birth when he first explored the 
site in the spring of 1851. During his 38 years of residence the county had grown for 400 to 
10,000. John West died intestate and when his estate was probated and disbursements made on 


January 9, 1889 showed a value of $71,569.56 or over $1.4 million in 2004 dollars. David West 
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petitioned to have John’s nephew John West appointed administrator, possibly at the other heirs 
request. At any rate John was educated at the University of Edinburgh and by all account a much 
respected businessman. Frank Lovell, Silas B. Plympton (who managed John’s Westport General 
Store) and William Adams were appointed appraisers. The family retained Portland attorney J.A. 
Bowlby, Jane’s divorce attorney, to advise on the handling of the probate. 

Margaret received 2 of the assets and each of his children 1/12 with 1/24 going to the 
two grandchildren of majority age Robert and Nellie (children of Ellen West and Charles 
McGuire.) The heirs were required to sign however, neither Margaret nor Jane could sign their 
names and marked with a X. Assets were comprised of extensive livestock, 354.63 acres in 
Westport, two undeveloped parcels of land in Astoria, cash $2,000, farm and dairy stock and 
equipment $1,400. The asset listings also showed nine individual notes receivable totaling over 
$60,000 the vast bulk of John’s estate. These notes carried interest rates from 6 % to 8% and the 
majority was secured by mortgages on real estate. John acted as a banker and was generating 
approximately $3,600 a year in interest income- $82,000 in 2004 dollars. The promissory notes 
were due from J.W. and V. Cook (salmon canners) $20,000 at 7%, Thomas and Fred Strong 
$10,500, Whalen and Brigham $3,500, John R. Foster $10,000, Miss Anna Van Renseelear 
$10,000 ad Arndt and Ferchen $500. John outstanding financial obligation at the time included 
“Chinamen labor for work in 1888- $63.69” (likely cannery work), George Flavel $300, Christen 
West $5,000, $1,761 for dyke repairs, Willis McClure $11.87 for a cord of wood and Columbia 
County taxes of $3.87. 

Margaret, his wife of 56 years, joined him six years later dieing on November 14, 1894, at 


the age of 80 in Marquam, Oregon, near Scotts Mills, where she was being cared for in her later 
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years by her daughters, Ann West Scott and Elisa West Skirvin. Margaret estate was comprised 
of over 500 acres of land in Westport two lots in Astoria various notes receivable, farming 
equipment and stock total with aggregate value in excess of $30,000. Margaret was still renting 
land to The Westport Mill Company up until her death in 1895. 

John was invariably called “Captain.” John was a self-man man who took advantage of 
opportunities that presented themselves. He built and operated sawmills, logged, ran a 
Mercantile, Post Office, built and operated a cannery, developed unique processing equipment, 
exported around the world, left his name on the label of one of the largest seafood 
manufactures/distributors in the world, created a small town from a donation land grant and left 
sizable inheritances to his wife and children. 

John was a resourceful, innovative, adventurous, and ambitious man. He created a small 
river town, and gave it a reason to exist over one hundred and fifty years later, if you were to 
venture into any supermarket in England, Ireland, Scotland, as well as many countries in Europe, 
the John West label would be prominently displayed on the shelve. It is said that John would 
ponder every detail and then strike full force. John reportedly said, "an honest man should do an 


honest days labor for an honest days wage”. John West was truly a man unalterably determined. 


Addendum 12/5/2013: 


In late November and early December of 2013 had several phone conversations and emails with Bonnie 
Miller, Ottawa, Canada a descendent from John West (1786-1864) and Ann Bryce (1785-1853) the 
parents of Margaret West and Captain John West’s uncle and aunt. Bonnie is a very capable “amateur” 
genealogist. She is 74 and retired form PWC. | have changed several dates in my records and have made 
note of the following based on her well researched and verified information: 


> The Patton mill were John worked was located in Montmagny on the South River 
down the St. Lawrence from Levi 


> Jean aka Jane (interchangeable names) was living with her grandparents while Ann 
and Elisabeth were live in servants in Quebec Elizabeth for sure in 1851 census, if 
not both at the Patton home. 


> Added a son of Captain John West and Margaret named Joseph born in 1846 and 
died before 1852. They actually had nine children three dyeing before 1852 tow 
Johns and a Joseph. 


> Margaret was a boarder ina one story log cabin with the Louis Langlois family a 
blacksmith with daughter Ellen interchangeable with Helen 
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> She gave me copies Sharia birth, ‘baptism and marriage records for the county of? 
West Lothian. Man on the John West and Ann Bryce West side they were Margaret's 


parents my gr. Gr. Gr. Gr. Gr. Maternal grandparents. 


> Have all her date sent form Bonnie in a three ring note 


THE WESTS OF WESTPORT al 
“CAPTAIN” JOHN WEST 
Unalterably Determined 
Westport is located 25 miles upriver on Highway 30 from Astoria. It is a quiet, small, 

unincorporated town where one can still take a ferry across the channel to Puget Island. 150 
years ago it was a different story. The namesake of Westport, Oregon was not taken from 
Westport, Connecticut, Westport, Washington or Westport, Missouri; but rather from the 
surname of the Scottish immigrant John West. John West sailed around the Horn from Quebec, 
Canada, arriving in Oregon in the summer of 1850. West was one of the earliest, most highly 
skilled and well-seasoned millwrights in the Oregon Territory. John West engineered, 
constructed and operated some of the first sawmills on the lower Columbia, including his own 
water-powered sawmill. West also operated one of the first salmon canneries in the Northwest, 
and was an early exporter of both canned salmon and lumber. West personified the term self- 
made, having had no formal education and no family wealth. He had an inquisitive mind and 
was not above taking calculated risks or afraid of hard work in order to obtain the seemingly 


unobtainable. John was truly unalterably determined. 


ral alowed Me 
An off painted photograph of John West still hangs in the Westport volunteer firehouse; 


the West family headstones in the Westport Cemetery are leaning over with badly weathered 
inscriptions; old pilings rot away in the Westport Slough; and the logging tunnel continues its 
slow implosion. These are the physical remains of John’s thirty-eight year presence in his 
namesake town. Despite this, the John West name remains today as a prominent retail label on 


canned fish throughout England, Ireland, Scotland, and various other European countries. 


All rights reserved. No part may be reproduced without permission in writing from J. Aalberg — jaalberg@yahoo.com 


John West was born January 8, 1809 in Riccarton Hills in West Lothian Parish, near the 
town of Linlithgow, Scotland. Linlithgow, a typical Scottish town twenty miles southwest of 
Edinburgh, was the birthplace of Mary, Queen of Scotts. John’s father David was also born and 
raised in West Lothian, as were his parents and grandparents. The stone constructed West 
farmhouse and its supporting out buildings remain today, and the “West Farm” is still evidenced 
on local parish maps. During John West’s childhood, the Wests were generally tenant farmers, 
working for large landowners. They fared well, eventually acquiring their own farmland. John 
West was one of ten children. 

John envisioned no viable opportunities in farming and, not being the first-born son, was 
not likely to inherit any meaningful farmland. When his Uncle John (his father’s younger 
brother) decided to immigrate to Canada, John suatiound both opporianity, paperane, 

In approximately 1832, John West pes a his Uncle Taran Sindee Ane Gives / 
West to Quebec City, Quebec, Canada. It is likely that the twenty-three year old John was 
betrothed to his first cousin Margaret West, age seventeen, the eldest daughter of his Uncle John 
and Aunt Anne. Soon after their arrival, John’s uncle purchased a sixty-four acre farm from a 
Captain Delisle. The farm was located in Saint Foy Parish, a few miles east from Quebec City. 

John initially worked on the farm with his uncle and cousins. It was not long before he 
left farming to begin an apprentice program at one of the largest sawmill operations on the Saint 
Lawrence River under the proprietorship of William Patton. 

At age twenty-four, West was becoming established and earning a good wage. He then 
married his first cousin Margaret West, now eighteen-years-old. This consanguineous marriage 
took place on September 4, 1833, at the Saint Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, located within the 


old walled city of Quebec. The church was dedicated on November 11, 1810, and still stands 


today. Family lore in the pre 1960’s voiced concern over a union between first cousins, which 
may have been the cause of the severe vision abnormalities in two of their children, Jane and 
Robert. However, a marriage between first cousins was not unusual in the 1800’s, and certainly 
did not result in any physical or mental issues in their offspring. 

Margaret West gave birth to their first child in 1833 and their second in 1834. Both were 
boys named John, and both died in infancy. The first child to live to adulthood was Ann, born 
May 22, 1835, in the township of Stoneham near Quebec City. Their second daughter, Elizabeth 
“Elisa” was born October 15, 1836, again at Stoneham. Their third daughter, Jane Ann, was 
born October 18, 1837, in Saint Thomas Parish. The couple’s first son to live to adulthood was 
named David, born February 22, 1841, in the township of Stoneham. Their fourth daughter, 
Ellen, was born on September 14, 1842, in Saint Thomas and their last child, Robert, was born 
March 18, 1858, after the family was settled in Oregon. Church records evidence all of the 
children were born in Canada and all of them were baptized Presbyterian. 

The family settled in St. Thomas, Quebec and John, through hard work and a good degree 
of brains and brawn, was fairing well at Mr. Patton’s sawmill. By 1835, John earned status as a 
millwright and by 1840 was appointed foreman of the mill. The mill, located in St. Thomas, 
County of L’Islet, was water powered, as evidenced in an 1851 business census. William and 
Lady Mary Patton owned both flour and saw mills at the time. John worked for William Patton 
as his head millwright and foreman for approximately fifteen years. William and Lady Mary 
Patton owned a home in St. Thomas, as well as a town home in Quebec City, where John’s 
daughters Elizabeth and Ann were periodically employed as domestic servants. 

In January of 1848, a carpenter by the name of James Marshall discovered gold on the 


American River in California. By 1849, reports of the find reached the East Coast and John 


West set out for San Francisco to join the Gold Rush, likely setting sail in the spring or summer 
of 1849. It is not clear as to why John decided to embark on such a life-altering venture at the 
age of forty. Perhaps the lumber industry was in a slump, as the timber supply was depleted in 
the region after many years of aggressive logging. John planned for his family to join him as 
soon as he was established, or he possibly planned to return home after making his fortune in 
California. Margaret and the children were by no means left alone in Quebec. Margaret’s 
parents and her nine siblings were all residing in the area. 

Apparently, opportunities did not materialize to John West’s satisfaction in California. In 
1850, Congress passed the Oregon Donation Land Claim Act. John learned of the free land and 
the dire need for skilled lumbermen in the Oregon Territory. According to donation land claim 
records, John arrived in Astoria on July 14, 1850. John likely saw similarities in the topography 
of the lower Columbia to his previous home on the St. Lawrence, both mighty river systems 
supporting logging, fishing, exporting, small river towns and major ports. In 1850, Astoria had a 
population of approximately 250, with all of Clatsop County reporting 462 citizens. 

The Clatsop County, Oregon Territory 1850 Federal Census evidenced John West, age 
forty, trade millwright, place of birth Scotland, residing in a boarding house in the town of 
Astoria with thirteen men. Shortly after John’s arrival in Astoria, he made the acquaintance of 
James Frost and General John Adair. Frost and Adair were “co- partners” in Astoria Mills, one 
of the earliest steam powered sawmills in the territory. They hired John to supervise mill 
construction, including fabrication and smithing, at their Astoria Mills sawmill at $10 a day 
(approximately $250 in 2004 dollars) plus room and board. John commenced his work on 
August 5, 1850, however, Adair and Frost failed to honor their financial commitments and John 


brought suit against them on February 21, 1851 in the U.S. District Court. John’s claim was for, 


“nonpayment for his charge of supervising construction and casting of parts at the Astoria 
Mills.” Suits of this nature were uncommon for this early era in a frontier outpost such as 
Astoria. At this time, court sessions were held in private homes, as the courthouse in Astoria 
was not completed until 1855. John’s suit demanded $1,408 in wages due and $3,000 in 
damages -- over $100,000 in 2004 dollars. 

Adair and Frost never actually denied they were indebted to John. Court documents list 
the purchases John was able to make at the local mercantile on the Astoria Mills account per his 
room and board agreement with Frost and Adair: tobacco, $.50, (for a pipe or possibly chewing 
tobacco), a bar of soap $.50 (approximately $15.00 in 2004 dollars), a pair of boots $14 (roughly 
$420 in 2004 dollars), four bottles of sarsaparilla (which probably attests to John’s being 
indifferent to drink), and various tools $26. On November 14, 1851 the jury awarded John 
$1,380.17, or roughly $35,000 in 2004 dollars. 

Adair and Frost, men of overly flexible ethics, did not simply hand over gold coins to 
meet the terms of the November 14, 1851 jury verdict. John was forced to secure liens on John 
Adair’s residence located in Upper Astoria and on various chattels (non-fee real estate, notes 
stocks extra) owned by Frost, Adair and Astoria Mills. 

During this drawn out legal process with Frost and Adair, John remained focused on 
reuniting with his family. It had been a much longer separation than originally planned -- a six 
to twelve month absence now approaching three years. He required farmland, a home and a 
source of income before sending for his wife and children. In the end, it would be over six long 
years before he held his wife and saw his children and new granddaughter. 

In late 1850, John began his search for the most advantageous location for his 


homestead and his own sawmill. According to family lore, John traveled by canoe the length of 


the Columbia River from Astoria to Portland accompanied by a Clatsop Indian as a guide. As it 
turned out, the location that appeared most promising was just twenty-eight miles upriver from 
Astoria on the South banks of the Columbia on a deep-water slough adjacent to Puget Island. 
The slough afforded a potential secure area for the docking sailing ships, two creeks, one with a 
small waterfall for water power, an abundance of flat river bottom land with good potential for 
farming and pasture, and a seemingly inexhaustible supply of Douglas Firs. As John was 
working his new donation land claim and focusing on his own water powered sawmill, he 
secured employment with George Abernathy to build and operate a sawmill at Oak Point, 
Washington (located fourteen miles west of Longview.) Family records indicate, “John worked 
for George Abernethy at Prescott previously Oak Point.” 

In November of 1853, John traveled to Oregon City, the territorial capital, to file his 
Affidavit of Settler on un-surveyed Lands, claiming under the 4" section of Act of 27" 
September, 1850. In the affidavit, John stated he arrived in Oregon on July 14, 1850 and that he 
had declared his intentions for American citizenship on May 17, 1851, which was awarded June 
5, 1857. John West received 640 acres (claim # 367) in what would eventually become 
Westport, Oregon. Henry Hunt was the only other holder of a Donation Land Claim in the area 
of Westport. Others, including David West and Charles McGuire, secured Homestead Claims 
granting up to 160 free acres each. 

It took John five years, likely working sun up to sun down, from 1851 to 1856 to clear his 
land, build a log cabin, and get his own sawmill up and running. Family records indicate John 
completed both the Abernathy sawmill at Oak Point, Washington, as well as his own sawmill in 


June of 1856. 


John’s mill was located about a mile southwest of where a small creek (later named West 
Creek) empties into the Columbia. John engineered, fabricated and forged the building of the 
mill. It is hard for one to imagine that John’s original mill was a one-man operation, however, 
many of these early remote sawmills were just that. 

On April 11, 1855, John’s oldest daughter Ann, then 20, married Robert Hall Scott in St. 
Andrews Presbyterian Church in Quebec. In June of the following year, Robert led the family to 
the Oregon Territory, including his wife Ann and their new daughter Margaret (born April 10, 
1856), as well as Ann’s mother Margaret (47), and her siblings, Elizabeth (20), Jane (19), David 
(15), and Ellen (14). They sailed down the Saint Lawrence River to an American East Coast port 
(probably New York) then boarded a steamer to take them to Colon, Panama. The family then 
traveled across the Isthmus of Panama to Panama City by train. After landing in San Francisco, 
they secured passage on a sailing ship, taking six weeks to reach their new home. Upon arriving 
in late 1856, the family took temporary quarters in the log home John built years earlier. 
According to family lore, the log cabin was chinked with moss, mud and grass and at night 
curious but friendly Clatsop Indians would push the moss out of these cracks so they could peer 
in at these strange white women. 

Shortly after the family’s arrival, John commenced construction of a new home with the 
help of his son David and his son-in-law Robert, who was also a trained millwright. The new 
home was completed in 1857, using lumber whipsawed by John’s own hands. The sills, beams, 
joists and other heavy timbers were fastened together with heavy wooden pegs driven through 
holes bored in them. Little wedges were driven into the splints in the ends of the pegs. The roof 
was made of shakes. The floors were made of wide thick boards. The stairway walls were of 


random width boards, none less than eight inches wide. The door and window trim was perfectly 


plain, rather narrow, with square corners (not rounded, as is modern trim), and the windows were 
double-hung six-light sash usually found in homes built at that time. The new home was built so 
sturdily that it still stood 120 years later. It was torn down in the mid to late 1970's. The 1860 
census shows the West home adjacent to the Scott and Skirvin homes in Westport. 

Despite devoting a percentage of the mill’s production capacity to personal use on his 
house, John was still able to step up commercial sawing of logs at his mill. He cut 1,000 to 
1,500 feet a day and received approximately $100 per thousand feet for his lumber. A lumber 
buyer in San Francisco said later that the timber in this locality was the finest yellow fir (Douglas 
fir) available on the West Coast. Sailing ships came twice a year from San Francisco to pick up 
cargoes of lumber and to bring supplies. Timber cut at Plympton Creek, approximately a mile 
west of the mill, which was located on West Creek, was floated to the mill in a flume John had 
built from one creek to the other. A tramway was built from the mill to the docks which oxen- 
pulled carts loaded with timber to be shipped. 

It was not long before John added two more waterwheels for more power, and soon 
John was selling his lumber to California markets at top prices for the day. John had additional 
help from his two new Scottish sons-in-law, Eliza’s husband Enoch Skirvin (mechanic by trade) 
and Ellen’s husband Charles A. McGuire (lumberman by trade). It is a recurring theme for John 
that the majority of family and business relationships were with fellow Scotsmen. 

John also built and operated a general merchandising store completed in approximately 
1858 to serve local residents, mill workers, loggers, farmers and fisherman. Westport began to 
come into its own as a productive and viable small river town. In the 1860 census for Clatsop 


County, John West was listed with real estate values of $5,000, personal assets of $3,000; Cyrus 


Olney was listed as having total values of $14,000, and George Flavel with a total value of 
$9,000. 

John’s claim, known as West Slough, was part of the original Oak Point precinct of 
Clatsop County. In April of 1862, Clatsop County Commissioners approved John’s petition, 
requesting a new electoral precinct (local government) for Westport. John West, Clement 
Bradbury and Enoch Skirvin were appointed election judges and elections were to be held in the 
home of John West. The commissioners also granted the authority to elect a Justice of the Peace 
and a Constable. Both John and his son David held the position of Justice of the Peace. 

Silas B. Plympton was named the Westport postmaster when the office opened in 1863. 
The post office was located in John’s new general store which was first built on pilings on West 
Slough next to today’s ferry landing. Family lore tells of a woman by the name of Harriet 
Whyte, wife of Captain William Whythe, Captain of the Onward, telling John the name West 
Slough was not appropriate for the town and suggested Westport. John agreed with the name 
change and she petitioned the postal authorities in Washington to change the name of the post 
office. 

In the late 1850’s, John and David built a one-room schoolhouse on their farmland and 
retained a teacher, paying both a wage and room and board for the first three years. John West 
also donated land for the local cemetery. County real property records dated April 20, 1862 
evidence John and Margaret West’s conveying the sawmill, machinery, wharf, roads, flumes, 
races, water power, standing timber, etc. to George Gray, Robert Scott (son-in-law of John, 
husband of their eldest daughter, Ann), Enoch Skirvin (also son-in-law, married to daughter, 
Elizabeth), and David West age twenty-one (their eldest son), as well as William Plimpton, all as 


equal co-partners. Consideration was one dollar. However, if the conveyed assets were not used 


as a sawmill, all converted back to John and Margaret. In the same year, John bought back Mr. 
Grey’s one-sixth ownership for $1,750 and in turn sold these ownership shares to Charles A. 
McGuire for $2,600 (in 2004 dollars approximating $100,000.) Charles became John’s son-in- 
law, first marrying John’s youngest daughter, Ellen, and after Ellen’s death, marrying John’s 
second eldest daughter, Jane. 

In approximately 1867, John’s nephew, John West of Cathlamet, Washington, Frank 
Lovell and Robert Tompkins became investors in the sawmill, along with David West. The 
partnership of Skirvin, Scott, McGuire and Plympton dissipated. The Scotts and the Skirvins 
moved to Scotts Mills, Oregon in approximately 1866. The Pacific Coast was developing rapidly 
and demands for lumber were so great that the little mill was inadequate, and the new partnership 
expanded the operation. They converted to steam power, abandoning John’s original water 
powered mill on West Creek. The new mill was relocated near Plympton Creek at the mouth of 
the Westport Slough. 

In 1868, the first international shipment was sent from the Westport docks on a British 
three-mast ship named the Onward, under Captain William Whyte, with the lumber being 
shipped to Melbourne and Sydney, Australia. Loading a ship such as the Onward was a very 
slow process in those days, sometimes taking up to six weeks to load 1,000,000 feet, using hand 
winches. 

Over time, Lowell, Thompkin and David’s cousin John left the partnership, and David 
eventually sold the mill to Robert Suitor in 1901, three years after his father’s death. The 
Astorian Newspaper on April 1901stated - “David West sells sawmill, wharf and water front 
property totaling four acres of land for $10,000 to David Suitor.” The mill was known as 


Westport Lumber Company at that time and retained that name throughout its history. In early 


1909, a fire totally destroyed the mill and it was rebuilt and reorganized as “The” Westport 
Lumber Company, headed by president Myron C. Woodward. 

The mill was booming after WWII, running three eight-hour shifts with up to 400 men 
per shift. The mill was renowned for its head rig, which was actually on a moveable trailer and 
was able to handle the biggest logs in the world, making over 100 foot cuts. In 1931 when Old 
Ironsides’ masts were replaced, the order was given to the Westport Mill. Shepard and Morse 
closed the mill in February of 1956, as it was uneconomical to operate the old plant due to lack 
of logs of sufficient size. The free log market virtually evaporated, and mill operators with 
owned timberlands were the only ones who survived. The infamous Westport logging woe 


also been attributed to Captain John West, however construction was completed by the (880° s Mc 


and there exists no evidence of John West’s direct involvement. ft-istikely-his nephew John— /\ a 


West, by means-of-his-position as a manager for Simon Benson Logging, may have been 
involved: 

In the late 1860s or early 1870's, John became know as “Captain” John West. The 
Weekly Astorian in November 1873 stated, “Captain John West (weekly Astorian) purchased the 
steamboat Carrie for use in connection with his fishery in Westport.” Perhaps the “Captain” 
acknowledged his lumber and salmon canning exporting and his operation of a steamer and 
several fishing boats or even perhaps his boat building ventures. The moniker was possibly an 
acknowledgement of respect for creating the town and its economic purpose. 

According to the Astorian of November 13, 1873, “Captain John West recently purchased 
the steamboat S.J. Carrie for use in connection with his fishery at Westport.” Captain West 


owned and operated a small fleet of drift boats, which he would rent to the fisherman supplying 


his canneries. These boats were typically 26 feet long and were operated by oar and or sail. A 
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boat building facility was even operated in Westport, with a large boathouse located on the 
slough. The John West Co. built a 118-foot propeller driven steamer named “John West” which 
was launched in 1882. 

Perhaps one of John’s greatest and most enduring accomplishments were his endeavors 
in salmon packing and canning. As early as 1857, John had operated a “salterie” at West Slough 
where he salted salmon, packed them in barrels, and shipped them to California, East Coast 
Ports, and England. Individual salmon were cut into two long slices lengthwise and then piled 
carefully inside a large cask. Salt brine (strong enough to float a raw egg) was then poured over 
the fish and allowed to remain there for a measured length of time until a brown scum had 
formed on top. The brine and scum were poured off and the process repeated several times until, 
finally, the last pouring of brine was left in the cask. The wooden casks were sealed and the 
salmon would remain preserved for long periods of time allowing the casks to be shipped on 
slow-moving vessels for long distances. 

The first cannery on the Columbia was built in 1866 and operated by three brothers 
George, William, and John Hume at Eagle Cliff on the Washington side of the river. The first 
cannery on the Oregon side of the river was John West’s at Westport. The John West brand and 
the Westport Cannery, according to Clatsop County documents, were organized late in 1868 
when John entered into a limited partnership with Thomas Hodgkins, J. M. Maxwell, and 
Crossman Timmons, all residents of Clatsop County. 

John did business with the major Portland merchants - H. W. Corbett & Company, J. 
Failing & Company and Allen & Lewis Co. They were suppliers to his mercantile, as well as 


brokers/exports of his packed and canned salmon. 


The Weekly Astorian dated August 19, 1973 stated, “John West of Westport was in the 
City Saturday and stated his Westport Cannery had packed 22,000 cases over one million meals 
of delicacies salmon from his work alone plus 200 barrels of salted salmon.” The May 14, 1874 
edition read, “the editor of the newspaper on a trip with the Captain John West on his new 
steamship Carrie [where] they discussed the need to limit the building of new canneries on the 
river.” Tri-Weekly Astorian August 9, 1873 read, “Ball held by Captain John West for 
employees of Westport fishery held Thursday night celebrating the close of the 1873 season it is 
said to have been a very fine party.” The John West canning operation packed 3,300 cases 
(typically four dozen cans to the case) fresh and 1,160 barrels of salted in 1874. 

The 1870 agricultural schedules of the county census records reported John West & 
Company had the present cash value greater than any other farm in the County. The 1879 
Clatsop County tax records show John and his son David paying combined county taxes in an 
amount third only to George Flavel (number one payer) and G.W. Hume and Co. 

In the mid 1870's, Clatsop County had reached a population of 1,255 people, with almost 
twice as many males as females. The small village of Westport had a population of about 150. 
During the fishing season, however, the population grew by an additional 200, most of whom 
were Chinese and worked for Captain John West’s cannery. In the fall of 1874, John sent 
specimens of his canned mutton and beef, as well as salmon, to the Board of Managers of the 
Oregon State Fair. His canned and packed salmon received the Gold Medal from the Oregon 
Agricultural Society (the predecessor of the Oregon State Fair). John also invented an automated 
filling machine and was the first to make use of salmon waste, making oil and fishmeal 
byproducts. He also canned beef, mutton, and blackberries, which made use of idol machine 


when the salmon cannery was closed for the season. 


John operated the cannery on the Westport Slough until the late 1870’s or early 1880’s 
when he moved the operation to Hungry Harbor, Washington, one mile upriver from the now 
Megler Bridge. John moved there in order to obtain the freshest fish for packing in a location 
better suited for fishing near the Columbia River’s mouth. However, the cannery’s business 
address was consistently at Westport. In 1861, two merchants, T. L. Pelling and C. H. Stanley, 
formed Pelling, Stanley & Co Ltd. in Liverpool, England, a “ provisions, fruit and canned goods” 
business. They first imported American canned salmon into Great Britain in 1871 from Oregon. 
The Liverpool Trading Company purchased the John West brand name and eventually changed 
the company’s name to John West Foods Limited. It was later acquired by Uniliver and then 
spun off to H. J. Heinz Co. in 2000. John West Foods remains today, headquartered in 
Liverpool, U.K. as one of the world’s largest marketing companies in canned goods, notably 
canned fish. 

As Westport was growing in 1860’s, John saw an opportunity in general merchandizing. 
The first mention of John’s mercantile was in September of 1867 and the partnership consisted 
of John, his son David and son-in-law Charles McGuire. The store was two stories and was 
partially built on pilings located on the slough next to where the ferry landing is today. The 
West family operated a general store in Westport for over 50 years, first by John, then his son 
David and eventually by David’s son John. The store closed in 1910, the final location closer to 
what is now highway 30. 

Operating a general store in those days required the extension of credit and John 
apparently had his share of challenges in this regard. The Clatsop County, and to a lesser degree 
Columbia, County, courthouses are well stocked with court documents evidencing John and 


David’s legal efforts to collect on bad debts. For example, the John West Company sued 


Nicholas Koffoed et al of A.G. Dyer doing business as A.G. Dyer & Co. in August of 1875 for 
non-payment of salt (for curing of salmon) and various fishing supplies valued at $889.00. 

Between 1866 and 1868, John’s real estate holdings and lending activities grew. On 
December 1, 1871, John purchased two parcels of federal land, one totaling 23.4 and the other 
33.76 acres, for $71.45 ($1.25 an acre) in Westport. John also purchased several lots in Astoria. 
County records evidence lot purchases from George Flavel, Cyrus Olney, Asa Mercer, McClure 
and Hiram Brown with purchase prices averaging between $5,000 and $6,000 per lot 
(approximately $100,000 per lot in 2004 dollars). 

It is likely that many of these real estate transactions were not simply land speculation, 
but rather resulted from foreclosing on properties he secured liens on for bad debts or where he 
had lent money to individuals and took real estate as collateral. As evidenced by the probate of 
John’s estate, he had significant cash resources, which he actively lent out to individuals for 
personal and business purposes. The March 1, 1878 Astorian evidences that “John West 
purchased Cathlamet town site from Charlotte Birnie $11,900.70.” John was 78 years old at the 
time and likely purchased the property on behalf of his brother George. 

Two days after Christmas in 1888, at age 79 years, 11 months and 18 days, Captain John 
West passed away. He is buried in the West family plot in the Westport Cemetery. His final 
resting-place overlooks his Donation Land Claim and the small river town to which he gave birth 
when he first explored the site in the spring of 1851. The Captain was a man unalterably 
determined. During his 38 years of residence, the county had grown from 400 to 10,000. John 
West died intestate and when his estate was probated and disbursements made on January 9, 


1889 showed a value of $71,569.56 or over $1.4 million in 2004 dollars. 


Margaret, his wife of 56 years, passed away six years later, dying on November 14, 1894, 
at the age of 80 in Marquam, Oregon, near Scotts Mills, where she was being cared for in her 
later years by her daughters, Ann West Scott and Eliga West Skirvin. Margaret’s estate was 
comprised of over 500 acres of land in Westport, two lots in Astoria, various notes receivable, 
farming equipment, and stock. Margaret was still renting land to the Westport Mill Company at 
the time of her death. 

Other stories could be told of the Wests of Westport; a deadly house fire, adultery and a 
tumultuous divorce between Charles A. McGuire and Jane West, the death of Robert West (a 
blind man falling on his pocket knife), the black farmhand Napoleon Louis, David West’s wife 
leaving him and abandoning her children for another man, family feuds over opening the first 
saloon in Westport, the founding of Scott’s Mills by Ann West Scott and her husband Robert 
Scott, or even John West’s brother George and his children’s impact on the founding of 
Cathlamet. 

Captain John West was a self-taught man who took advantage of opportunities that 
presented themselves. He build and operated sawmills, operated a mercantile and post office, 
built and operated a cannery, developed unique processing equipment, exported around the 
world, left his name on the label of one of the largest seafood manufactures and distributors in 
the world, and created a small town from a donation land grant in Clatsop County Oregon. Truly 


John West was unalterably determined. 
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1851 


1858 


1863 


1868 


1870 


1870 


1873 


1882 


1890 


1901 


1909 


1910 


1913 


1931 


1945 


1950 


1956 


John West builds water powered saw mill 

John west open general store operates for 52 years closes 1910 

Post Office opened and name changed for West Slough to Westport 
First shipment of lumber to Austrian on The Onward 

John West & Co. box mfg. plant opens employs 16 males 15 females 
Westport population hits 150 and 200 during fishing season 

Salmon cannery opens and closes in early 1880 

Boatbuilding operations opens 

Hungry Hollow logging camp is established 

West family sells mill to Robert Suiter 

Westport Lumber Co. mill burns 

Mill rebuilt and becomes “The” Westport Lumber Mill 

Myron C. Woodward President owners Palmer and Shepard 

John West’s grandson open saloon 

The Westport Lumber Mill supplies new mast for Old Ironsides 

Mill sold to Shepard & Mores Lumber of Boston, Mass. 

Lumber loading docks close lumber trucked to Astoria for ship loading 


Westport Lumber Mill close lack of logs of sufficient size 


1957-1967 Dant & Russel operate smaller re-sawing mill 
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logging railroads. Their combined trackage totalled many hun- 
dreds of miles, and over those tracks rolled many billions of 
board feet of logs: stately old-growth fir and spruce. 

The Big Creek Company had a railroad that ran from Knappa 
up Big Creek, with spurs leading out to the logging operations 
on the slopes of Big Creek basin. The Eastern & Western Rail- 
road ran from tidewater on the Lewis and Clark River up to 
the source of that stream and all the way around Saddle Moun- 
tain. Railroads ran up Gnat Creek and Hunt Creek to tap 
the timberlands. 

One of the most extensive logging railroad networks that 
existed in the late 1920s and early 1930s enabled one to ride by 
[ F from Olney to the Nehalem Valley and into the hills south 
Se it, then loop back to the Nehalem Valley again at Birkenfeld, 
and back across the hills to the Columbia River again, a trip 
of nearly 100 miles entirely by logging railroad. 

In 1929 two former loggers, Jens Lerback and Ernie Dawson, 
and shortly later a third, Bill Hollenbeck, started hauling logs 
with trucks around Brownsmead. These three men are credited 
with pioneering a logging method employed by 20 of the 26 
logging operators in Clatsop County since then. Hollenbeck’s 
development of the logging truck trailer is believed by some to 
be the first in the field. A significant change in the logging in- 
dustry took place during the next 12 years—from the use of 
railroads and high-lead methods to the use of truck-and-trailers 
and tractors. 

During the earlier period, wood workers lived in free bunk 
houses, furnishing their blankets. Usually there was a Chinese 
cook for each dozen men in camp. The bull puncher, or driver 
of the oxen, was considered the most important man in the 
woods. He was paid $100 per month, while a tree faller was 
paid $40. The team of oxen was driven to the river bank with 
five or six logs or approximately 35,000 feet to tow. Creeks were 
dammed and small sloughs were used on flood tides to get logs 
to tidewater, where they were made into rafts by scaled thous- 
ands, Spring freshets in Big Creek were utilized. 

The earliest industrial structures in the county were saw- 


a the first one built being known as the “Hunt Mill.” It was 


st Cathlamet Head, on Mill Creek, a little stream about 400 
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yards back from the Columbia River and about one and a half 
miles above where the Clifton cannery stood in 1958. The irons 
for the mill were brought across the continent by the proprietors 
—Henry H. Hunt and Ben Wood—in ox wagons in 1843; but 
when they arrived they found they could have purchased as 
good iron here from the Hudson’s Bay Company for less money. 
The mill was completed in the summer of 1844. Edward Otey 
was the millwright. 

That sawmill was run by water power, with an overshot 
wheel whose diameter was 30 feet. Wooden cogs were used on 
the wheels to run the machinery, and some of the cogs, made of 
oak and crabapple wood, would wear out in a week. Few would 
last a month. The master wheel on the shaft with the water- 
wheel meshed into a small counter-wheel which in turn meshed 
into the crank shaft which operated the saw. The mill had only 
a sash saw, and when cutting, the log was put in place for each 
cut with crowbars. Most of the lumber cut was from 12 to 24 
feet long, but this saw could cut the lumber 30 feet in length. 
The cutting capacity was from 3000 to 5000 board feet of lumber 
a day. When the water was high, by running the mill night and 
day it would turn out 10,000 feet in 24 hours, Until 1849 lumber 
at the mill usually sold for $10 per 1000, and for the most part 
was sold to stores in Oregon City. 

Hands were paid $1 a day and board, both in the woods to 
fell trees and in the mill, Employees were whites, Kanakas (Ha- 
waiian Islanders), and Indians. The trees were so near and the 
location of the mill was such that at first only one yoke of oxen 
was used in getting in the logs. 

Part of the lumber at this mill was exported to California and 
the Hawaiian Islands. The brig Chenamus and the bark Toulon 
loaded there, and in 1849 the brigs Henry and Quito also took 
loads, In the later year the bark Sylvia de Grasse also got about 
300,000 feet of lumber. That vessel, on her way down to the river 
ran onto a sunken rock about one and a half miles above As- 
toria and became a wreck. Her cargo was taken out and for- 
warded to California in three other vessels, 

The Milwaukie and Abernethy’s mills at Oak Point, however, 


supplied the greater part of the lumber for the California trade 
in the middle 1800s. 
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In 1846-47 a small sawmill was built by the Robert Morrisons 
at the southern end of Clatsop Plains, on the Ohanna (Wa- 
hanna) Creek, just north of where the Astoria Coast Railroad 
crossed the creek near Seaside. Its cutting capacity was 1000 board 
feet of lumber a day. That sawmill made spruce lumber prin- 
cipally, and only a few 1000 feet of its manufacture were ever 
exported. The distance was too great to haul it to the Colum- 
bia River to make it profitable, and the principal trade was 
local. The sawmill never proved to be a paying investment. Later 


it was converted into a grist mill. x 


It is believed that the first steam mill was built in 1848 by 


J. W. Shively and located where the Hammond mill was later P; 


built. There seem to be no records left. 
In 1849 the John Moreland’s mill, just above Tongue Point, 
was constructed. It was later destroyed by fire. Solomon Smith 
QD sviisnea the Harold Lumber Mill-on-the Lewis and Clark 
River in 1851. The same year James Welch) and others built 
the first mill in now Astoria, located in the block bounded by 
Commercial, Bond, 9th and 10th streets. It was afterwards 
owned by W. W. Parker and known as the Parker mill. Link 
Parker was born upstairs in this mill. 

In about 1852 a Mr. Packard had a sawmill built on the site 
of present Gearhart. { \ 

A sawmill, erected in 1852 by John Moreland, was located near 
Ohanna Creek,—so situated as to utilize the stream as a mill- 
race. Lumber sold at that time for about $16 per 1000 board feet. 

D. K. Warren went into the logging business on his own, 
spending most of the years between 1853 and 1860 in the 
Knappa-Svensen locality. During that time he purchased 360 
acres on what is now called the Bagley property at Knappa, 
located about 13 miles above Astoria, with a frontage on the 
Columbia. The dock where Warren shipped and received sup- 
plies became well known to rivermen as Warren’s Landing. He 
sold logs to Astoria mills. 

In the spring of 1856 John West started a sawmill in West- 
port, working long hours. The primitive equipment could cut 
1500 feet a day. A few years later he had a small band saw in- 
stalled. The mill had a two-head rig with a circular and band 
saw later, as the mill prospered, enlarged with two more water- 
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wheels, West sold the lumber to California buyers at top Prices 
for that day. He built a general merchandise store as the area 
around the mill grew into a small community. Ships came sey- 
eral times a year with supplies which were exchanged for lumber, 
home. UY 
oh» West ran his mill until the early 70s when he turned his 
interest over to David West, son—of-his-cousin John West I 
David—West, Frank Lovell and Robert Tompkins formed a 
new company and built a two-story steam mill near the entrance 
of Plympton Creek, close to the shipping point. The first export 
lumber cargo from the water-driven 


British sailing vessel Onward in 1868 t 
Australia. Loading lumber on the s 


mill was shipped on the 
© Melbourne and Sydney, 
ailing vessel was very slow 
in those days, taking six weeks sometimes to load, 1,000,000 feet 
of lumber at the rate of 20,000 feet per day, using hand winches, 

The Westport mill changed hands many times, with a Mr. 
Palmer and a Mr. Stoddard as the one-time owners. In 1908 a 
fire leveled the mill, which caused the store to be closed, a blow 
to the,town of Westport. 

In 1¥10 Myron W 


oodard purchased the mill site and built a 
new, 


» improved mill with an electric generator that furnished 
power to nearby villages and the city of Clatskanie. A ten-foot 
band saw was installed, a new planer added, and the logging 
dock enlarged. A night shift was added and after World War I 
the mill at times was running three eight-hour shifts, There were 
no horses on the docks of up-river mills by 1924, but Wesport 
still had one doing odd jobs, such as pulling lath trucks, 

Woodard was able to handle the biggest logs in the world. 
Even as late as 1931 when Old Ironsides’ masts were cut, there 
was only one other mill capable of handling such large timbers. 

Modern methods of loading ships came into use when Westport 
purchased two large cranes with goose neck booms in 1928. 

In 1929, when the market crash ca 
few mills still able to operate, although its production was great- 
ly cut and the three shifts were whittled down to one. Most 
of the mill orders were from the east coast. The planer mill 
was improved with an equalizer—a set of saws operating auto- 
matically to trim the ends of planed lumber, cutting each piece 


me, Westport was one of the 


Some of the first lumber sawed at the mill was for the West's) .~” 
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to exactly the same length and squaring the ends, To make the 
planed lumber more attractive Westport sprayed the ends, for 
lumber had to be discarded and was burned if it fell below 
three grades. Today planed lumber sells for $30 or more for 
100 board feet. 

With the start of World War II, Westport furnished many 
long timbers and long planks for the shipyards. Long timbers 
were a specialty with the mill, which had an extension carriage 
that sawed logs up to 125 feet long. 

In 1945 the Westport mill was purchased by the Shepard and 
Morse Lumber Company, which also had lumber yards in Bos- 


over 7,000,000 feet of surface lumber. 


ton, Mass. In 1947 Wesport’s shipment by boat to the east was 


In February, 1956, the Shepard and Morse Company at West- 
| port closed their mill, as it was uneconomical to operate the old 
\ plant because of lack of logs of sufficient size. 

‘In 1958 the “John West House” was still standing. Although 
it has been remodeled several times, the original joists and tim- 
bers are still in the building, 

The Hume and Farrel mill was built in 1867 in Astoria and 
burned in 1883. 

Thad S. Trullinger built his own mill in 1876 and operated it 
with its “30-lamp” Keith machine that was built to order in 
San Francisco. It was the most complete sawmill and box factory 
on the Columbia River, with capacity of 50,000 feet of lumber 
a day. Trullinger also built a railroad to Walluski. The mill was 
called the Old West Shore Mill in 1885, and was then owned 
and operated by John C, Trullinger, the company’s president. 
The mill provided Astoria with boxes until the early 1900s. 

The McGregor mill was built in Astoria in the early 80s by 
William F. McGregor and a Mr. Mead, although Mead left the 
partnership in a few years. It was a circular sawmill which cut 
45,000 feet per day and had a small dock for water shipment. An 
old lumber truck and two horses were used to transport the lum- 
ber around the mill yard. The mill also had a box factory which 
ran for a year after the mill burned and then moved to the 

Clatsop mill in the later 1930s. 
The Clatsop mill was built by the Marshall J. Kinney family 
in 1884. It cut 80,000 feet a day and had a box factory which 


Fishing 


John West began salting salmon in barrels at Westport, on the 
lower Columbia River. In 1862 West established the first fishery 
there since Wyeth failed in 1834 and Cushing in 1845, (A fishery 
proper is understood to mean a barreling establishment, while 
a cannery is one where fish preserved in cans, either fresh or 
spiced and pickled, Often they are combined.) 

Between 1850 and 1865 P, J. McGowan, H. N. Rice and 
Jotham Reed packed salted salmon. The market was confined 
chiefly to the Hawaiian Islands and for home demands before the 
completion of the first transcontinental railway in San Fran- 
cisco in 1869. 

Until 1866 the salmon industry was confined mostly to sup- 
plying fresh fish in season and smoking and pickling it for 
export. 

Attempts to utilize the byproducts of fish were begun at an 
early date in connection with the salt salmon industry. In the 
early years of that business, it was the custom to pack the salmon 
into barrels under pressure so that they would not shake about 
within the container and become damaged when shipped for 
long distances in sailing vessels, This procedure of barreling 
under pressure forced a considerable quantity of oil out of the 
fish. In 1871 J. West began to collect and save the oil so pressed 
out, and by 1873 he was also extracting oil from the discarded 
salmon heads. 

R. Watson and Company put about 9000 gallons of fish oil 
in five gallon tins in 1875, which they extracted from salmon 
heads contracted for with canneries in the near vicinity, Their 
plant was temporary in 1875, but by the season of 1876 a build- 
ing had been constructed to house their operations, Weber and 
Company also completed a salmon-oil refinery in Upper Astoria 
early in May of that year. 

Robert Mason and Company constructed a building in 1876 
and entered into the production of oil from salmon heads, 

The J. H. DeForce Oil Works was established in Astoria in 
1878 and produced 8000 gallons of oil, worth 22% cents per gal- 
lon, during its first year of operation. The company also made 
fertilizer from the offal, which sold for $20 per ton. 

The expansion of the byproducts business was not rapid, for 
in 1895 there were only two plants operating, and their output 
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Orrice or Tae Surentnrenpent or Fisnenies, 
Quebec, September 24th, 1857. ; 

Sm,—I have the honor to report that, on receiving the necessary instructions 
rom you I hastened from Toronto to Quebec, and deeming it of paramount import. 
ince that the artificial salmon-passes (4s required by law) should be placed on the 
rarious miil-dams within the Province, I directed my attention in the first instance 
o the south shore of the St. Lawrence. 

Commencing from Point Levi, I proceeded to visit mills situate on the various 
ributaries flowing into the St. Lawrence. 

Tho first river of any importance is the Du Sud, on which are the saw-mills 
of William Patton, Esq., and also those of the Messrs. Price. Having informed 
hem of the provisions of the “ Fishery Act,” and having given the necessary 
nstructions for the construction of the passes, I obtained the cordial co-operation ol 
he proprietors, and I have to state that they were placed on the dam soon after my 
risit, and we may hope that the Du Sud will once more be stocked with fish, inas- 
nuch as Mr. Patton had seen salmon attempting the leap of the dam previous to 
he boxes having been placed thereon. 

From the Da Sud at St. Thomas, I drove to the Des Trois Saumons, at St. 
lean Port Joli, and called on the proprietor, Mr. De Gaspé (the Seignior), gava 
tim a plan of the migration passes, also a copy of the Act; he promised that the 
natter should be attended to. This river is well adapted for the salmon, and 
without being obstructed by falls, leads into a lake in which are large quantities 
f trout. At the villace of St. Ann’s there isa mill helongine to Mr. Dionne.—the 
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Welcome to ScotlandsPeople 


The official Scottish genealogy resource 


Welcome to ScotlandsPeople, one of the largest online sources of original 
genealogical information. If you are researching UK genealogy, your 
Scottish ancestry or building your Scottish family tree, we have almost 90 
million records to look through. 


From Scottish census records, Scottish wills, birth certificates and death 
certificates, we have a comprehensive choice of Scottish records to bring 
your Scotland ancestry to life. Build the complete picture of your Scottish 
ancestry with ScotlandsPeople. 


We hope your visit will be enjoyable and that you are successful in 
connecting generations. 


Free surname search 


Forename Surname _ Year from Yearto Reset 
john —__|[west '|[1809 || 2012 |[ Search ] 


Features & latest news 


Launch of the Valuation Rolls for 1920! 

The Valuation Rolls in Scotland for 1920 have just been 
added to the ScotlandsPeople website. Please click 
here for more information about these new records. 


Visiting Scotlands People - The Centre 


We have a family history centre in historic buildings in 
the heart of Edinburgh with over 90 search places, a 
shop, cafe, seminar facilities and library. Read more 


Famous Scots - Are you related? 


Find the records of the great and the good. 


Visiting Scotland - A quick guide 
Don't just learn about your Scottish heritage, live it! 


http://www.scotlandspeople.gov.uk/?gclid=CMPIhs WC3boCFbN9OgodE2kA fA 


Famous Scots in the 
1920 Valuation Rolls 


Dame Muriel Spark, Sir Harry 
Lauder, Sir Matt Busby, Bill 
Shankly and The Proclaimers - 
view Valuation Roll entries that 
contain famous Scots and their 
family ancestors. 


Read more 
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View the 1905 Valuation Roll for 
Alloway that includes the cottage 
that Robert Burns was born in. 


A perfect gift 


Purchase vouchers for your family 
or friends. A perfect gift for any 
occasion. 


Learn more 
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Aalberg, Jim 


From: Liisa Penner <Liisap@cumtux.org> 
Sent: Wednesday, January 29, 2014 1:02 PM 
To: Aalberg, Jim 

Subject: RE: Article 

Hi Jim: 


Just saw this and thought I’d send it to you: 
April 4, 1880 Daily Astorian, page 3 


A Can of Salmon 

Ex mayor Hume and Mr. John West, of Westport, were in the office yesterday with a can of salmon. A can of salmon is 
not an unusual sight in Astoria, but this was an unusual can of salmon. It is marked “Spiced Salmon, John West, 
Westport, Oregon,” and is one of two cans that were left from a lot of spiced salmon that Mr. West put up in 1872, and 
shipped to Coos bay, where Mr. Hume saw it last summer and bought it, paying 50 cents therefor. The vinegar that Mr. 
West used in putting it up was shipped by him from England. Mr. Hume opened it at the Occident yesterday, and it was 
found to be pure, sweet and palatable as when put up sixteen years ago. 


Liisa 


@ NORTH PACIFIC LUMBER MILL—PORTLAND.(Photo Oregon Collection, University of Oregon) 


Louis Seymour. “The ranch did all right and everybody 
was satisfied. Then W. F. Jewett got sick and became 
a sort of semi-invalid. One day Charley Douglas, a 
Coos Bay attorney, came up to get the Jewett accounts 
in shape and I signed a note for my share of the ranch, 
A day or so later Willy Jewett pushed his father out in 
the store in his wheel chair, Mr. Jewett held out his 
hand and gave me what was in it—the torn pieces of 
that note.” 

The Gardiner Mill burned in 1918. W. F. Jewett’s 
son William H. built a small mill on the site, operating 
it for about five years. In 1938 Howard Hinsdale, son 
of the original Sylvester, organized the Gardiner Lumber 
Co. H. W. Kissling, formerly manager of Winchester 
Bay Lumber Co. was president, Hinsdale vice-president 
and J, V. Baldridge secretary. The White City of W. F. 
Jewett’s day had lost character but the old timers could 
still see the man in shirt sleeves signalling the wood 
wagon along the hillside streets on his eternal quest for 
wind drift that spoiled the bayside scene. 
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PORTLAND HARBOR SAWMILLS 


The city boasted four bridges over the Willamette. 
Cows chewed their cuds on the finest lawns. Timber 
came down to the banks of the rivers. The Rose City 
was on its way to fame as a deepwater port for lumber 
shipping. 

This was in 1895, Sawmills of one kind and another 
had already been active here for over forty-five years 
and a labor supply as well as a lumber buyers’ market 
was well established. The whip saw plant on the river 
bank near Washington. Street had first turned out a few 
boards in 1847 but two years later Col. William King 
built a water power mill and when it burned in 1850, 
W. P. Abrams and Cyrus A. Reed, a New Hampshire 
schoolmaster, put up a steam sawmill at Second and 
Stark. This was built of logs, hewn square, and men had 
to be brought in from neighboring areas to put them in 
place using a handmade derrick. 

During the next ten years, two great developments 
took place. John West arrived from Quebec to cruise 
the timber on the lower Columbia and manufacture it, 
and the first cargo went to Sydney, Australia. After that 
the town of Westport never ceased making lumber. Also 
young John Halsey Jones left his job as a Clatskanie 
logger, walked to Portland, invested his savings in a saw- 
mill site on Cedar Creek and with his father, Justus Jones, 
built a dam and erected a crude sawmill. The single sash, 
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INDIANS CUT 2000 FEET A DAY in this old sawmill at Aiyansh in 1913. (Photo British Columbia 
Provincial Archives) 


WATERPOWER ON TIDEWATER 


The brig Chenamus was leaving the dock headed 
down the Columbia River for the open sea. She carried 
the first cargo from Oregon’s first independent, Amer- 
ican-owned, export mill—fifty thousand feet of two 
by fours and one-inch boards sawed in a mill with three 
thousand feet capacity in a twelve-hour day. 

The sawmill was the pride and joy of Henry H.-Hunt 
who had hauled the “mill irons” from Ohio across the 
plains by oxen and prairie schooner. The mill irons 
consisted of the headrig, iron crankshaft, an assortment 
of iron bolts and a set of millwright’s tools. 

Henry Hunt was 33, fit and bull strong when he ar- 
rived at Oregon City in 1843. He was also intelligent 
and saw at once the sawmills at Willamette Falls and 
the Hudson’s Bay mill at Fort Vancouver were not well 
located for export trade. Sailing vessels had too hard a 
time getting up the Columbia under canvas. Why not 
locate a mill near the mouth of the Columbia at a place 
where there was plenty of creek water? 

There was no way of getting down river except in it 
since both banks were covered with trackless virgin 
forests of big firs and cedars. So Henry Hunt sold his 
ox team and bought a flatboat, at the same time picking 


up a partner — Tallmadge Benjamin Wood, a 26 year old 
New Yorker. The pair then took in as a third man, 
Edwin M. Otey, a millwright. The three loaded the boat 
with the mill irons, provisions, blankets, cooking uten- 
sils and personal gear and took off down the Willamette. 

Ben Wood and Otey steered with paddles past the 
future site of Portland, keeping their eyes open for likely 
spots to build a sawmill. Hunt was not interested until 
they paddled past the area of the present St. Helens 
and on down until they came to a stream about two and 
a half miles beyond what would be Clifton. He was 
afraid to go further as he did not know just where the 
mouth of the Columbia was or that there was no activity 
between them and the mouth, only a Scotsman’s shanty 
at Astoria. 

The three partners tied up and unloaded their craft. 
They built a cabin and began work on the mill. They 
hewed timbers, split planks and shakes, constructed a 
twenty foot water wheel at the bottom of the canyon 
where the creek gave them a sixty foot fall. They rigged 
up a whip saw and cut boards for the mill, connected 
the crankshaft to the wheel, put the mill saw in a frame 
and the frame between uprights so it could slide up and 
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MILL AT MOODYVILLE ON BURRARD INLET—1885. (Photo British Columbia Provincial Ar- 


chives) 


down. Gears and cog wheels were shaped and whittled 
from oak or crabapple wood. They rolled the bucked logs 
directly into the mill from the hillsides and planned on 
floating the sawn lumber downstream to the cargo ships 
which would be putting in. But it was a year before the 
mill cut its first log. 

Meanwhile news of Hunt’s new mill was going around 
Oregon City and hungry men showed up for work. Hunt 
started the mill with fifteen of them, paying what cash 
he could with orders on merchants Allen and McKinley 
and Pettygrove and Abernethy — both in Oregon City — 
and on Hudson’s Bay in Fort Vancouver. This paper 
became known as “scrip and grindstones.” For when 
a merchant doubted the worth of the paper, he said he 
was out of everything but some old grindstones. 

Hunt’s mill turned out boards, planks and scantlings, 
twelve to fourteen feet long. Logs were rolled on the mill 
deck with a crowbar, fed to the saw by a ratchet arrange- 
ment called a “ragwheel,” then for the next cut pried 
over again with the crowbar. As the water wheel turned 
so turned the master wheel on the same shaft. This 
meshed into the counter wheel which meshed into a 
wheel on the crankshaft. As the wheels revolved, the saw 
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moved up and down, cutting on the downstroke only. 
Scantlings were cut in blocks, with several saws in the 
sash or frame, a process forerunning the gang saw. The 
cut was stopped short of the end so some solid timber 
could hold boards together until carpenters were ready 
to use them. 

When water was abundant in the creek, Hunt’s mill 
sawed 10 thousand feet in twenty-four hours but this was 
not every day. The men were lucky to have 50 thousand 
feet when the brig Chenamus hove to and took the whole 
stock. Other ships made Hunt’s mill a regular stop, 
among them the bark Toulon and brig Henry. 

When the three partner’s had been operating a year, 
Astoria had grown to a settlement of 30 white people. 
Storekeeper A. E. Wilson, Astoria’s first white citizen 
bought Ben Wood’s interest in the sawmill. He also 
brought in oxen for logging and five Kanakas, hired 
from King Kamehameha of the Sandwich Islands, paying 
them $5 a month, salmon and potatoes. In 1847 he sold 
out to Henry Hunt. Ben Wood had gone to California 
and been killed by sluice robbers at Spanish Bar. 

Meanwhile another man bought into the Hunt enter- 
prise — James Birnie, retired Hudson’s Bay Co. factor 


FIRST SAWMILL ON VANCOUVER ISLAND at Sooke. In 1853 John Meier acquired Capt. Grant's 


old waterpower mill where West Sooke is now, 
(Photo B.C. Provincial Archives) 


who had founded Cathlamet on his land claim. His 
Hudson’s Bay connections enabled the mill to get better 
provisions than it was getting from Oregon City or from 
Pettygrove’s new store in the settlement of Portland. 

In the summer of 1848 the brig Henry brought news 
of the California gold strike and Hunt’s mill began to 
hum, He then bought the small mill of H. B. Polley, 
built at the mouth of the Clatskanie River. Then Hunt 
and Martin bought a third mill just above Tongue Point, 
beginning to saw here in 1949. Lumber prices were now 
soaring. 100 thousand feet| at the original Hunt mill 
brought $100 a thousand. Wa 7 

But where to get sawmill workers? Almost every able 
bodied man had left for the California gold diggings. 
Clement Adams Bradbury, later a noted citizen, had 
been working for Henry Hunt, but with three other men 
built a twenty-ton boat, the Wave, took aboard a dozen 
passengers and headed down the Coast, arriving at San 
Francisco after 15 days. Hunt and Martin advertised 
their frantic need for men. especially sawyers, in the 
Oregon Spectator, 

During 1949 the brig Henry and bark Quito took on 
regular cargoes at Hunt’s mill at fabulous prices. Then 
the old packet, Sylvia de Grasse, built in New York of 
live oak and locust, the same vessel which had brought 
the first news of the French Revolution to the United 
States, anchored at Hunt’s dock. Lured to the Pacific 
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rebuilt and established lumber yard in Victoria. 


by the gold rush, she had been bought by a man named 
Gray who had hastened north leaving orders for the 
Sylvia to follow. 

Now she finished loading at Hunt’s and with 600 
thousand feet of lumber left for Astoria to pick up a 
pilot named Pickernell. However, when the anchor was 
raised, the packet drifted onto a submerged rock and 
went aground. Gray, frantic over the delay, tried in vain 
to find another ship. He offered the skipper of the 
newly arrived Walpole a $10,000 bonus to take on his 
lumber but being under U.S. charter, the skipper had 
to refuse, Weeks passed and Gray fumed. Finally he 
secured three small schooners and divided his lumber 
among them but by that time prices had fallen and his 
chance at a fortune was lost. The Sylvia de Grasse sank 
but her timbers were still good enough in 1894 for an 
Astoria ship builder to cut a section out of her hull for 
another ship. 

With lumber prices down, Hunt’s sawmill went into 
a decline. Steam mills were beginning to come in and 
water power was too slow and expensive. But Henry 
Hunt went on. With S. Coffin he built a ship in New 
York City to ply between Oregon City and San Francisco 
and became a longtime citizen of Clatsop County. By 
1852 there were three steam sawmills and two water- 
power mills in the area. 
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regularly, Walter Carl said, 


The Nehalem River Valley: S ettling the Big Timberland 


had to pull the logs from the hills to the landing on hot summer 
days. The driver would be holleting and lashing them. On 
their climb back into the hills, their tongues would be hanging 
out from sheer exhaustion. Well, that is a thing of the past that 
Iam glad of. 

“One summer our next neighbor’s five children had the 
measles, so I thought, ‘Now it is a good time for ours to have 
them, too, as there is no school, and it is nice and watm weather,’ 
I took the two youngest over to try and catch the measles (it- 
smelled measles all over the house) but the measles wouldn’t 
bite. Where I was born, all the children had the measles, and 
nowadays it is the same here." 


Speaking of the early days in Westport when the ships docked there 


“T remember when there was a hotel, a number of houses 
and a store in Westport. The West family ran the store and the 
post office which was located at the mouth of the creek. Old 
Louie, a black man, lived on McFarland Road. He came into 
Westport when he was a young man and worked in the logging 
camps for a very long time. But he was a very old man when I 
knew him. The West family had kind of adopted him, and 
every morning he came down to the post office, which was in 
the store, and asked, ‘Any mail for me this morning, Miss 
Martha?’ He was always looking for a pension check. He would 
be in the store to get something, and they would tell him he 
could pay for it when he got his pension. Everyone humored 
him and treated him nice, 

“Old Dave West was a cripple. He used a cane, and one leg 
was crooked. His wife died, and eventually a widow woman by 
the name of King married him. She had been running the 
hotel but closed it and took in lodgers at their house. One time 
was in Astoria and came upriver on the steamboat to Westport. 
I went into the store and old Dave spotted me and asked me if 
was going up to the house. I told him I was, and he said to 
wait until he locked up, and he would go with me. So we went 
there, and she was all gushy, you know, glad to see me. She told 
us to go into the back room and wash up because supper would 


